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a satellite. 


Two Bell inventions, the Transistor and the Solar Battery, still work 
perfectly in the first Vanguard satellite, in orbit since March 17, 1958. 


Aw astonishing amount of equipment can 
be put in a satellite. There are devices to meas- 
ure temperatures in outer space, for example, 
and meteorite density, or cosmic ray activity. 

There are also two small, battery-powered 
radios equipped with transistors —the tiny am- 
plifiers invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
In the Vanguard satellite shown here, all of this 
equipment is in its cylindrical core. 

Why can small satellites do such big jobs? 
Because hundreds of pounds of equipment have 
been reduced in size, or “miniaturized,” so 
that they weigh only a few pounds, and take 
up little room. 


Tue rugged, durable transistor is a good 
example of this. About the size of a lima bean, 


it can do the job of a vacuum tube fifty times 
larger and it needs so little power that very 
small batteries can be used. 

The qualities that make the use of tran- 
sistors essential in satellites are also used to 
advantage in much new telephone equipment. 
Transistors now help millions of telephone cus- 
tomers dial their own long distance calls directly. 
And those who are hard of hearing can order 
transistor-equipped telephones with adjustable 
volume control. 


Sma tt as it is, the transistor has already 
won a big place for itself, and has an even bigger 
future...in the heart of many a satellite yet 
to orbit, and in the heart of tomorrow’s better 
telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


On 
7 
RD 
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Problems and Policies of 
Graduate Education 


A Symposium 


and policies of graduate education by six distinguished authorities 

in the field. Each of the contributors wrote as an individual. 
So far as the editors are aware, no contributor had any knowledge of 
what the others were saying or who they were. All persons invited to 
contribute, however, were informed of the scope of the symposium as 
planned by the editors, and each received a list of ten topics together with 
a request to discuss a particular one. 

The topics in the original pian that are not discussed here are the 
following: The Ph.D. as the Necessary Degree for College Teachers, The 
Foreign-Language Requirement for the Ph.D., and Should Large Uni- 
versities Have One or Several Graduate Schools Offering Graduate 
Programs? Since the ten topics are closely interrelated, it is not surprising 
that some of the contributions not only overlap but touch on certain of 
the three missing topics. 

No doubt there will be disagreement among our readers with respect 
to some of the matters that are discussed here. There will be general 
agreement, however, on two points: first, that the problems of graduate 
education are among the most momentous of those we now face, and, 
second, that our contributors have ably discussed some of the more 
important ones. We invite comment, particularly from those who 
disagree with views expressed here or wish to point out omissions in the 
treatment.! 

R. H. FE 


sk editors of the JourRNAL present a symposium on problems 


1For an editorial discussion of graduate education, see p. 172. 
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Freedom and Discipline in Graduate 
Programs 


By Leonarp B. BEacu 


the new liberal program for the Ph.D. degree at Northwestern 

University. The heart of this imaginative and courageous 
project is the elimination of course requirements as such in the regimen 
of doctoral training. ‘The general aim of the program is to encourage 
intellectual independence and allow for individual variations among 
students in the use of the university’s educational resources.” “The 
main tests of academic accomplishment will be the general comprehensive 
qualifying examinations for admission to candidacy, the dissertation, and 
the final examination.” Such a plan presupposes certain conditions. 
Carefully selected first-year graduate students, full-time study without 
financial worries or the distractions of an assistantship, dedicated instruc- 
tors, and constant advisers: some or all of these conditions might be 
difficult or impossible for many of our graduate schools to meet. Never- 
theless, the experiment is eminently worth trying. It is only in such bold 
enterprise that we make progress. 

Alfred North Whitehead has suggested that freedom and discipline 
in education are most effectively combined in rhythmical combination or 
alternation. He calls the first period of freedom in a typical learning 
cycle “the stage of Romance,” the intermediate period of discipline “the 
stage of Precision,” and the final period of freedom ‘“‘the stage of 
Generalization.” Postponing for a moment consideration of Whitehead’s 
suggestive categories, I submit that the graduate schools have not 
succeeded in defining freedom and discipline in the context of graduate 
studies. Such definition is needed by faculties and students alike. A 
clearer statement of the purposes and objectives of higher education, 
imperative to real progress, depends largely upon our recognizing and 
validating freedom and discipline in their proper relationship. 


A" graduate schools, both large and small, will follow with interest 


GENERALLY speaking, the core of discipline in our graduate studies 
has been perceptibly reduced in recent years. Not many faculties are 
ready to follow Northwestern’s example, but many have taken steps in 
that direction. The reduction of formal requirements, advanced standing 
for superior undergraduates, interdepartmental programs, tailor-made 
programs: these have been proposed and tried as devices for accelerating 
and revitalizing the degree process. Some effort has been made to 
de-emphasize the degrees themselves and to challenge the system which 
provides monetary and other rewards for the formal completion of degree 
requirements. All these devices and efforts will be futile unless the 
freedom so slowly and painfully won is guarded from abuse and is per- 


Leonarp B. Beacu is dean of the Graduate School, Vanderbilt University. 
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mitted to justify itself in a new race of scholars. Yet experience has 
demonstrated, I believe, that our gamble is not a desperate or reckless one, 
provided we take the right precautions. 

Clearly, we must protect our standards and forewarn prospective 
graduate students by reviewing and stiffening our admissions practices. 
The report of the Committee on Administrative Problems of the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Schools, Chicago, October, 1958, Dean Frederick T. 
Wall (University of Illinois), chairman, asserts some basic principles: 
“Graduate admissions should be the responsibility of the Graduate 
School.” Certain minimal standards should apply to all departments 
and divisions granting graduate degrees. Standardization of forms and 
practices (for example, consolidation of forms for applying for admission 
and for financial aid) would simplify and co-ordinate the processes leading 
to decision. Departmental autonomy should be encouraged when 
maximal standards are involved. ‘But no department should be per- 
mitted to accept students below a scholastic floor established by the 
graduate school as a whole.” 

In certain vexed areas, particularly that of the foreign-language 
requirement, new approaches, not less demanding but more effective, have 
been tested and proved satisfactory. Most drastic is the proposal of the 
Committee on Policies in Graduate Education of the Association of 
Graduate Schools, Chicago, October, 1958, Dean J. P. Elder (Harvard 
University), chairman, which recommends the establishment of a Grad- 
uate Entrance Examination Board on a national scale: “Its task would 
be to administer essay examinations exclusively, in three categories: 
English composition, one or more foreign languages, and the subject of 
the proposed specialization.” Whether or not this solution to several 
perennial problems will be found to be feasible, every graduate school in 
its own way must face the situation squarely. The freedom which we 
hope to give to advanced graduate students must be withheld unless they 
are ready for it. When it becomes clear that admission to graduate 
studies is based not simply on the undergraduate record or on letters of 
recommendation but primarily on ability to perform, then it will be 
possible to visualize a homogeneous community of scholars where freedom 
is productive. 


AS WE consider the first year of graduate study, I should like to return to 
Whitehead’s “stage of Romance.” Just as we are constantly searching 
for ways to make the freshman year of undergraduate study a year of 
exciting adventure, should we not similarly strive to make the first year 
of graduate study one of exploration and new horizons? Commitment 
to a career or to a dissertation topic is at this stage equally premature. 
Freedom to pursue some new and untried path should be available here. 
This is not to say that some discipline is not desirable. Systematic 
training in the basic methods of investigation must be initiated at this 
time. The first-year graduate student must be instructed in the use of 
the library and the laboratory. He must produce his first essay as a 
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scholar, and that means much reading and practice writing before the 
maiden flight. But there is full opportunity for “Romance” here, if the 
novice be spirited and his counselors wise. 

With the rehabilitation of the Master’s degree as a terminal degree 
for an increasing proportion of our college teachers, I should expect a 
commensurate restoration of the Master’s thesis as a critical requirement. 
Most frequently, perhaps, the thesis will be written in the second year of 
graduate study. Since it must continue to be a venture in depth rather 
than in breadth, a highly personal and somewhat impressionistic essay, 
and in this respect different in kind as well as in scope from the doctoral 
dissertation, I would assume that we may here again encourage the spirit 
of free (and still, possibly, naive) inquiry which we hope to fan into the 
flame of independent research at a later stage. 

Those who continue their studies toward the doctorate (including 
those who by-pass the Master’s degree) must devote a substantial portion 
of the second year to preparation for the qualifying examinations. The 
principle of precision becomes dominant. The mastery of large segments 
of knowledge and their assimilation into a total comprehensive pattern 
or plan become the all-engrossing problem of the youthful scholar. Yet 
even here, if the earlier disciplines have done their work, there is scope 
for the free flight of the mind. With courses reduced to a minimum, 
possibly a single seminar out of which the dissertation topic is expected 
to emerge, the full benefits of freedom can be enjoyed. An inner dis- 
cipline, autonomous and habitual, provides the necessary anchorage. 

It is generally agreed that the doctoral dissertation can satisfactorily 
be accomplished in the third or fourth year of graduate studies, though 
it remains to be seen how soon this will become the rule rather than the 
exception. It is also widely accepted that the dissertation has too often 
deteriorated from a discipline into a drudgery. Too often the young 
scholar sets out to accumulate in his omnibus all that has been thought 
and said on his chosen topic. Under the burden of his fearful freight, he 
sinks into the mire and disappears from view, leaving a monument without 
aname. The suggestion that a limit of length or bulk or specific density 
be set finds favor in some quarters. Obviously, there is only one criterion 
which will enjoy universal support, and that is the criterion of excellence 
(by whatever lights). 

Assuming that the happy consummation has been achieved (“the 
subject should be small, compact, and of interest and use”) and the 
package delivered, there remains the final oral defense of the thesis, dis- 
continued in many schools. What was originally a day of glory, the emer- 
gence of the butterfly from its chrysalis, has deteriorated into a perfunctory 
hearing, at which the well-rehearsed résumé and the planted questions 
relieve the candidate (and the director) from any possibility of embarrass- 
ment, and the occasion from any quality of climax or distinction. In 
the family of scholars, this moment of arrival should be a rite of jubilation 
and of deep intellectual significance. In so far as it is a meaningless relic 
of the Continental system, it might better be abandoned. 
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RETURNING this time to Whitehead’s final period of freedom, “the 


stage of Generalization,” one well may ponder the fate of the specialist- 
scholar who has won his degree largely on the strength of his knowing 
more about something than anyone else in the world. Under the new 
dispensation of the “liberal” program, his freedom to pick courses accord- 
ing to his taste and to avoid many others which were once required as 
“basic disciplines” may be expected now to bear fruit. The compensation 
for overspecialization may also have been found in a seminar or series of 
symposiums, timed concurrently with the writing of the dissertation, an 
exploration of “general” ideas and values at the most sophisticated 
levels. When these seminars or symposiums have been planned for 
advanced graduate students from all divisions, the results have been most 
satisfying because of the intercommunication of young people of widely 
divergent interests and training. Such opportunities are probably as 
much to be coveted for future researchers as for prospective teachers. 
The rewards of freedom as “Generalization” belong to all who have com- 
pleted the cycle of the graduate program. 

Education without discipline and education without freedom are 
equally insidious and undesirable. Only as we study to preserve the best 
aspects of each—discipline that strengthens and exalts the mind, freedom 
that binds it to the ideal—can we walk with Milton, “‘beholding the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.”’ 


The Ambiguous Position of the Graduate- 
School Dean 


By Roy F. Nicuots 


UNIVERSITY, like an empire or confederation, is a complex 
aggregation of dissimilar units; some of them are large, some 
small, some new, some old, some undergraduate, some post- 
graduate, some general, some professional. Each of them has a more 
or less definite objective—namely, to teach something—and is provided 
with standard equipment: a faculty, a curriculum, a budget, a set of 
rules, an assortment of committees, a hierarchy of departments, and a 
dean. Furthermore, they all recommend candidates for degrees, higher 
and lower. There seems an almost deadly sameness in all this, but 
there is at least one exception, an exception which occupies an ambiguous 
position, a school which is not a school by most definitions. This is the 
Roy F. Nicuots is vice-provost and dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Pennsyloania. Portions of this article have appeared in 
the “‘Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the . . . Ninth Annual Conference 
of the Association of Graduate Schools in the Association of American Univer- 
sities, 1957.” 
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school which trains postgraduates for the degree Doctor of Philosophy, 
generally called the graduate school. These schools are like unto none 
other, though to the undiscerning they may seem even as all the rest. 
In fact, it is perhaps a misstatement to speak of the graduate ‘“‘school” 
as having any place as a school in a university, ambiguous or otherwise. 
For, in most instances, it fits no known definition applied to any entity 
described as a school. 

The reason for this singularity is largely historical. With one or 
two exceptions, graduate schools were thought of long after certain older 
collegiate foundations had been created. Furthermore, they were not 
thought of as new and independent projects, with new faculties, new 
buildings, new endowments. Rather, they were added on almost as an 
extra chore for the faculty, with little additional provision for support. 
In the beginning, undergraduate-college faculties undertook to guide 
graduates who wished to become Doctors of Philosophy in German style. 
By individual consultation and seminar guidance, professors sought to 
teach research methods. To make knowledge more concise and precise, 
certain lectures were prescribed, some specially designed, others those 
given to advanced undergraduates. Then the faculty would examine 
the candidates and certify their proficiency. These schools were not 
planned but superimposed. 

Generally, the educational result was that a teacher of undergraduates 
would assume a new function. Thus undergraduate deans usually had 
control over the time, rank, and pay of those who could be spared for 
graduate instruction. Graduate schools are usually, therefore, unique 
in their helpless impotence as compared with most other schools in 
university settings. For, while they have many of the responsibilities 
of other units, they lack certain of the most essential implements with 
which to meet them. Exceptions can be undoubtedly pointed out to 
each of the generalizations which follow, but it is believed, nevertheless, 
that their sum total will present something like a representative picture 
of the situation. 


GRADUATE schools, it is true, have faculties, many of them large and 
elaborately organized, but seldom is graduate instruction the only, or 
even the principal, concern of their members. In most instances graduate- 
school faculties are paid from the budgets of other schools, are responsible 
to the deans who administer these budgets, and give a large, if not major, 
part of their teaching attention to the students of these other schools, 
who are usually undergraduates. In so many instances, the primary 
interest of graduate faculties must be undergraduate in character. 

This situation places many a graduate dean in an anomalous position. 
In terms of the usual connotation of the word, he is not a dean at all. He 
has a faculty to be sure, but he does not recruit it, pay it, or promote it. 
He cannot effectively either reward or admonish it. He cannot deal 
effectively with department heads in any direct face-to-face relationship 
in any realistic atmosphere of academic negotiation. The department 
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heads know, and he knows, that they must look to other deans for new 
appointments, promotions, increases of salary; they must negotiate 
elsewhere than in his office. A recent report indicates that some two- 
thirds of the members of the American Association of Graduate Schools 
have little to do with recruiting or advancing faculty. They have too 
little direct influence on maintaining graduate-faculty quality. In fact, 
it seems only too apparent that a graduate dean can, in certain instances, 
be described as little more than a registrar and student counselor. Yet 
he and his part-time associates are responsible for the highest quality 
of university instruction and for the carrying out of some of the most 
difficult objectives of higher education. 

In discussions of the place of graduate deans, much can be made of the 
power implicit in their influence. The stock prescription is this: Take a 
man of high caliber and experience, call him dean, and give him an 
office and numerous employees, and you have created a man with dignity, 
title, and influence. He can then assume a position of weight in the 
academic hierarchy and make that weight felt, particularly if it is required 
that he be consulted on new appointments. This may work, and has 
worked, reasonably well. If a given department has certain ambitions 
and is wide-awake, its chairman and the dean may together be able to 
persuade an undergraduate dean to advance their interests. But the 
dean himself has little negotiating power or power of initiation unless 
no expense is involved. Then, even when he is to be consulted about 
new appointments and his approval gained, the catch is that he does not 
generally enter the picture until practically all the thinking and negotiating 
have been finished and he is frequently, in effect, confronted by a fait 
accompli. If he then chooses to exercise his reputed veto, he may soon 
find his vaunted “influence” disappearing fast. Something more in the 
way of functional effectiveness is necessary if graduate leadership is to be 
given a higher potential. There are a number of possibilities to be 
considered. 

One which is occasionally discussed with a certain longing is a separate 
budget for the graduate school. There is a degree of attractiveness 
about the idea of a faculty which is recruited for graduate work and 
operates on a budget of its own divorced from other interests. However, 
as universities are at present constituted, this would require almost 
a major revolution, and, besides, it would further fragmentize faculties. 
Worse, it would probably set off an elite which would become as isolated 
and insulated as some of the professional faculties now are, and in effect 
would set up a competing vested interest. It is to be doubted if this is 
the answer. 

A second possibility is to create a partnership between the graduate 
dean and the liberal-arts undergraduate dean and require that recruitment 
and advancement be their joint responsibility. In its best sense, this 
plan would provide for close co-operation; in its worst, it would make 
possible a crippling mutual veto which might mean a series of undesirable 
compromises. The ancient practice of having two consuls did not work 
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very well in Rome, and the chances that it would in a modern university 
do not appear very bright. 

There are several other practical possibilities. One is the adjustment 
of teaching loads so that a much larger proportion of those who give 
graduate instruction have it as their major concern, with not more, say, 
than one undergraduate course. It is scarcely desirable for graduate 
faculties to lose touch with undergraduates altogether, and it is certainly 
well for undergraduates to have instruction from the universities’ best 
minds. But it is true that if a faculty member gives the bulk of his 
teaching time to undergraduates, his interest in graduate instruction 
must suffer limitations. There is need for more men primarily concerned 
with graduate instruction, and to this end more teaching credit should 
be given for thesis direction. Where a man’s instructional hours are, there 
must his major attention be also. 

Another practical adjunct is money; not a large instructional budget, 
but a reasonable fund of money available to the dean to advance graduate- 
school interests. Command of funds would make it possible for him to 
negotiate leaves of absence or reduce teaching loads in order to further 
research. Such funds would also make it possible for the dean to promote 
new interdisciplinary activities and create new groups devoted to pioneer- 
ing efforts which might not be of great concern to the old-line departments 
and other vested interests. Occasionally, it works well to establish 
enterprising scholars so that they can experiment in graduate instruction 
and research training independently, free from the customary trammels of 
interdepartmental competition. The graduate school should be a place 
of pioneering experimentation which naturally may not be of interest to 
undergraduate administration. It is easier to promote this activity if 
the dean has command of certain funds. 

A third practical administrative operation of advantage to graduate- 
school interests which works successfully in various forms is the creation of 
a new place for the dean in the academic hierarchy. | This generally 
involves membership on key university-wide committees which pass on 
appointments, promotions, increases in salary, and budgetary allotments. 
The dean is appropriately a member of such groups because in most 
instances graduate-school faculties are made up of men and women from 
all quarters and many schools, .and their interests are apt to be wider 
than those of any other school in the university. To emphasize this 
breadth of interest, in some instances, the dean has been, or could be, 
assigned an additional title, such as vice-president, vice-provost, vice- 
chancellor, or provost. As such an officer, he can be most effective 
if he is fitted into the recruiting machinery of the university. Now, he 
often hears of things too tate to be most useful. Rather, it would be 
well to create a recruiting council consisting of the president or chief 
educational officer and the appropriate members of the hierarchy of 
officers, including the dean of the graduate school. This body, in the 
fall of the year, could be charged with surveying the faculty needs of the 
university and making recruiting plans and budgetary allotments before 
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the departments began negotiation. In such a body, the dean of the 
graduate school, with his university-wide point of vantage, could be more 
certain that the needs of this most sensitive area in the university’s 
faculty position could be set forth. 


IN SUMMARY, two conclusions may be presented. Perhaps the best 
answer to the problem of the proper position of the graduate dean is to 
be found in a series of carefully contrived or happily accidental personal 
relationships. If the chief executive of the university or college is inter- 
ested in the graduate program, he finds a way to let the institution know 
it; a dean is appointed to advance graduate-school interests, and is 
presumably a man who has at least an elementary capacity to work 
co-operatively with other deans. Then the university president establishes 
a relationship with the dean which permits them both to advance the 
interests of graduate work without wasting each other’s time in conferring 
about the obvious. These facts get around; the dean is known to have 
the next to the last word on many things such as appointments, promo- 
tions, and salary increases. The position of the graduate school then can 
be well established and relatively unambiguous. 

This is probably the best way to operate. But we must bear in mind 
that university executives have many schools and many interests, and 
that, as human beings, they have fields which interest them more than 
others. If graduate work is but one of his lesser interests, then the dean 
of the graduate school may find himself at a disadvantage—for on the 
books he is not equipped as are other deans. For this reason, by title, 
station, or some other means, the graduate dean should be given such a 
place in the administrative hierarchy as will compensate for his lack of 
many of the usual functions of the office and permit him to exercise some 
others not generally accorded to the heads of schools. 


How Can Graduate Schools Increase the 
Supply of College Teachers? 


By TuHeEopore C. BLEGEN 


teaching as a career affords clear but disconcerting evidence on 

two points: (1) Such a career seems very often to have been 
chosen “more by accident than by deliberate design”; unlike those in 
many other professions, most young people who ultimately become 
college teachers do not as undergraduates look forward to that kind of 
career; and few of their own teachers and advisers encourage them to go 
into it. (2) College teachers seem to have started their service late: in 


Tueopore C. BLEGEN is dean of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota. 
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most instances, several years past the time when executives, engineers, and 
people in various other professions begin their professional work.! 

Assuming that these generalizations hold true, at least in considerable 
measure, for the entire country, we face a double challenge if we earnestly 
propose—as I believe our graduate schools should propose—to increase 
materially the supply of college teachers. We must do a much better job 
than we have done in identifying and, through organized effort, in 
encouraging young men and women of high promise to enter the college- 
teaching profession. We must also seek ways of shortening the all-too- 
long period of preparation for college teaching—through expanded 
scholarships and fellowships and through a rethinking and revision of 
graduate rules and policies and objectives. 

The educational climate today is one of apprehension about the future. 
We are concerned about the accommodation of immense enrollments 
during the coming decade and about the supply of urgently needed 
academic staffs for teaching and for the added demands of scientific 
research in scores of fields. 

National fellowship programs of unprecedented magnitude reflect 
an increasing national concern about college teaching, particularly in 
terms of recruiting high talent at the first-year graduate level; and 
graduate schools are seeking fellowship funds for the later years of graduate 
study, including the dissertation-writing stage in doctoral candidacies. 
We welcome these sigris of change, but we should never forget that the 


justification for graduate fellowships at whatever level is the finding, 
encouragement, and top education of bright young people—for teaching, 
research, and professional and creative service. Fellowships are highly 
important, but they are not enough. 


HOW shall we find such young people, appraise them, communicate 
to them our confidence in their abilities and promise, and stir their interest 
in college teaching? Much can be done, I suggest, through challenging 
the alert interest and co-operation of our college and university faculties. 
If, as is alleged, some liberal-arts colleges have been more successful than 
others or than large universities in sending potential college teachers on 
to graduate schools, should we not make careful studies of their ways and 
methods and spirit? What is the secret of their success? 

The American Council on Education, through its Committee on 
College Teaching, recently issued a brochure as a direct message to college 
students which effectively sets forth the nature, rewards, and circum- 
stances of college teaching as a lifelong career.2 This is a piece of educa- 
tional statesmanship, and I have been heartened by the heavy demands 


John E. Stecklein and Ruth E. Eckert, “An Exploratory Study of Factors Influencing the 
Choice of College Teaching as a Career.” This study was conducted in 1958 at the University of 
Minnesota under a grant from the U. S. Office of Education, Co-operative Research Program. 

*College Teaching as a Career (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1958). 
The brochure includes a foreword by O. Meredith Wilson, “A Personal Message to College Students” 
by Fred M. Hechinger, a statement on “Teacher and Student in the Search for Truth” by Mark 
Van Doren, an essay on “Discoveries through Research” by Reuben G. Gustavson, and a paper 
on “Life in a Company of Scholars” by T. V. Smith. 
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for this brochure made by institutions throughout the country. This step 
alone might give genuine impetus to organized efforts to reach and interest 
undergraduate students in college-teaching careers—efforts made through 
faculties, committees, individual teachers, conferences, and printed 
materials of various sorts. One of my friends, the president of a liberal- 
arts college, invites the students of his college each year to a meeting at 
which he personally pictures for them the rewards and satisfactions of the 
academic career, describes the nature of graduate work, and invites 
questions about fellowships, graduate schools, and the problems young 
persons face in deciding what school to attend. His efforts, coupled with 
the influence of a faculty of good quality, may throw some light on the 
impressive percentage of college and university teachers emerging from 
that one college. 

This is only one example. Others of interest are detailed in a recent 
report published by the Association of American Colleges which has 
much to say about the identification and motivation of superior students, 
the importance of encouragement at both undergraduate and graduate 
levels, and the responsibility of faculty and administration. The report 
contains case studies of programs at Tulane, Harvard, Dickinson, Rosary, 
Pittsburgh, and a group of coileges in West Virginia. I commend this 
brochure to the attention of all those interested in increasing the supply 
of college teachers. It drives home the important principle that, in the 
light of the great problems we are now facing in higher education, “‘the 
recruitment of the right kind of college teacher cannot be left to mere 
chance.’ 

I realize the fact that there are much larger forces involved in 
recruitment than the efforts of a graduate school or of a college and its 
faculty to identify talent of high quality and to give it the friendly tap 
of informed advice and encouragement. There are the questions of 
deepening public understanding of the dignity and importance of teaching 
and scholarship; the very quality of the life of a teacher and the “coin 
of happiness” in that life, to use Mark Van Doren’s phrase; the rising 
material compensations of college work; the potential supply of high 
talent for the profession of college teaching; the many interrelations of 
teaching, research, and public service; the job opportunities actually 
open at any given time for college careers; the pressing demands of the 
passing generations; and, more broadly, the values and aims of the 
civilization we cherish. All these matters are basic. In many of them, 
our graduate schools and their faculties could play, and indeed do play, 
significant roles as spokesmen and interpreters, often as champions. 
But I have chosen only to allude to these larger and more general con- 
siderations, granting that in the long run they may prove more influential 
in increasing the supply of college teachers than particular ideas, mechan- 
isms, and reforms. 

*Frederic William Ness, Role of the College in the Recruitment of Teachers: A Report Prepared 


for the Commission on Teacher Education (Washington, D. C.: Association of American Colleges, 
1958). 
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MUCH has been said recently about achieving a greater geographic 
spread of graduate, and especially doctoral, training; of helping to develop 
new graduate centers instead of concentrating advanced education in a 
few universities. One of the objectives of the National Defense Education 
Act is in that direction, and whatever the deficiencies in the act, it may 
contribute substantially to such a spread. Undoubtedly, many univer- 
sities which now attract only a handful of graduate students could train 
many more through their present staffs and facilities in those fields where 
they already have distinguished strength. Because they have relatively 
little national prestige, they are far from using their present resources to 
anything like capacity. A fellowship or block-grant program might aid 
them in recruiting many more students for their programs and might 
contribute both to the spread of graduate training and to an increased 
supply of well-prepared college teachers. We should give support and 
encouragement to any sound move to improve this situation. 

I have long favored a more positive graduate-school program for the 
education of college teachers,‘ and I suggest that graduate schools could 
do much to enlarge the supply of college teachers by adopting such a 
program and by reviewing critically their own policies and procedures. 
Graduate schools, devoted to time-honored standards, have been slow 
and conservative about departing from rules and policies which, if sub- 
jected to objective scrutiny, might prove to have little relevance to 
modern graduate study. 

The traditional foreign-language requirements for the doctorate are 
highly important in all areas for which foreign languages are essential 
tools. This none will deny, but for many other areas the requirements 
seem to represent arbitrary hurdles. Although many modifications have 
been made in the choices of languages offered for meeting degree require- 
ments, few universities have had the candor to look critically at the entire 
problem of foreign languages. In many fields there is extreme need of an 
additional area of knowledge or of a research technique not encompassed 
in the usual major and minor doctoral program which would represent 
higher standards of graduate achievement than exist under the present 
foreign language-certification policy. Here we touch a major educational 
front—the need for breadth, imperative for good college teaching, along- 
side the necessary specialization of doctoral work. I speak as no critic 
of language facility when the field in fact requires it—I myself had to 
learn to read four foreign languages needed for my own specialization in 
history. But I cannot escape the feeling that the traditional requirement 
of two foreign languages, in the context of tools, calls for critical scrutiny 
with respect to many areas of graduate research and college teaching. 

Similarly, the time is at hand to look critically at the character of 
the doctoral dissertation, especially in the humanities and the social 


‘See my articles: ‘The Graduate Schools and the Education of College Teachers,” Educational 
Record, XX1X (January, 1948), pp. 12-25; “A Movement Gains Momentum,” School and Society, 
LXXV (January 12, 1952), pp. 17-20; and “Toward a Common Front,” ibid., LXXVI 


(September 13, 1952), pp. 161-67. 
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sciences. Too many of our A.B.T.’s (“‘all-but-thesis” students) have been 
defeated by the scope of the traditionally long doctoral thesis, though in 
actuality they have learned the techniques of research and, in shorter 
pieces, have made worthy contributions. Taking into account the fact 
that the majority of Ph.D.’s do not produce a major piece of research 
after completing a doctoral thesis, it might be wise to reconsider the 
problem of the thesis—perhaps to encourage the production of a scholarly 
contribution to a journal in place of the 500-page monograph that rarely 
finds publication at all. I recognize that many A.B.T. students do in 
fact become college teachers, but cutting down the time lag in the Ph.D. 
might increase the supply of college teachers, and one way of doing this, 
perhaps, is through a fresh approach to the problem of the thesis. 

I suggest, moreover, that we might advance graduate study and 
increase its attraction by moving in the direction of independent study 
programs, sometimes called ‘“‘autonomous”’ studies. The curse of required 
courses and credits lies upon many graduate schools in their doctoral 
programs, though many others place no stress upon minimum credits 
and generally accept programs as approved by faculty advisers and 
appropriate graduate committees. Graduate education might well take 
counsel from the new plan at Northwestern University which applies 
to students beyond the Master’s level who have been approved as full-time 
candidates for the doctorate. These candidates may register for as few 
courses as they please, auditing them in whole or in part, or taking them 
for credit, in accordance with their needs. They are placed on their 
own, working with advisers, and are tested by general examinations, 
dissertations, and final examinations. Some other universities follow 
essentially the same plan, but less formally. Such a policy, in addition 
to stimulating independence and taking cognizance of individual varia- 
tions, might well encourage more mature students to pursue college 
teaching and scholarly careers. 


WE ARE told that the per cent of Ph.D.’s in college positions will 
drop to 20 by 1970, a doleful prediction which has caused some people 
to come forward with plans for the “rehabilitation” of the Master’s 
degree. I regard it as absurd to suppose that the multiform and multi- 
purpose Master’s degree can, in fact, or should, be replaced by some new 
and rehabilitated Master’s degree, but I would place alongside the many 
existing Master’s degrees a two-year program for college-teacher prepara- 
tion. I do not propose a watered-down Doctor’s degree, but a Master’s 
degree representing solid subject-matter mastery plus orientation in the 
problems of American colleges and of effective teaching. I am not 
concerned about the precise phrasing of this Master’s degree, though it 
might be desirable to differentiate it in some way from the usual Master’s 
degree. Whatever the symbols, such a program, well conceived and 
administered, might foster the training of a corps of college teachers for 
the 1960’s and later, the period when the per cent of Ph.D.’s is expected 
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to drop down to 20 in our college faculties. If we simply cannot produce 
enough college teachers prepared to the doctoral level, why not consider 
a plan that could in any event increase the supply of teachers equipped 
with training reaching far beyond the usual Master’s level? This 
seems to me to be the road of common sense. And this is a road, too, 
that would call for active and very good advisory services by our graduate 
faculties—services that, as things now stand, seem to me to be more 
effective in the sciences with respect to careers in industry and government 
than they are with respect to college teaching. 

In this connection I would emphasize also the great importance of 
increasing the interest of women in college teaching for the decade ahead. 
What proportion they now make up of our full-time academic staffs, I do 
not know. From such evidence as I have seen, I am safe in saying that 
it is well under one-third (perhaps more in small colleges, less in large 
universities); and there seems to be some ground for supposing that 
women are not being drawn into academic life today to the extent in 
relation to population) that they were some years ago. Because an 
increase in the need for college teachers for the future inevitably will 
mean more women in the academic ranks, I believe that we should 
encourage studies dealing with the recruitment of women for graduate 
study: their attitudes toward, and potential service in, academic careers 
and the problem of equalizing their compensation with that of men. 


OUR problems are complex. They involve not only the increase of 
supply but also improvement in the quality of preparation combined with 
a reduction in the time lag from the Bachelor’s degree to the stage of 
readiness for active college teaching. I return to the matter of fellowships, 
not because I think financial aid is any cure-all, but because it is very 
important. I suggest an expansion of first-year fellowships; limitations 
upon length of service in teaching assistantships (with the adoption of 
other ways of supplying assistance to hard-pressed professors); and 
generous predoctoral fellowships to give impetus to the completion of 
programs of study, research, and thesis-writing. In all that I have said I 
have assumed that, concurrently with reforms, expansion in numbers of 
students, and reduction of the time lag, we shall have to enlarge our 
graduate faculties, find ways of increasing their freedom of time and 
energy for the guidance of graduate students, and work valiantly for 
higher academic salaries. 

In regard to what I have called the time lag, the statistics do not seem 
to give any clear answer. The road from the Bachelor’s degree to the 
Ph.D. has been estimated to be generally in the neighborhood of eight 
years in the realm of the social sciences. In not a few graduate schools the 
over-all average is not far from seven years. For some areas, especially 
the sciences, the time appears to be a good deal shorter. Whatever the 
precise measure, we know that the theoretical three-year period is a 
rarity, certainly very far from the rule. We all know too that many 
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intertwining reasons and forces account for the long, long road of the 
doctorate. But if graduate schools can come up with sound plans for 
reducing the time span without danger to, and perhaps, indeed, with 
enhancement of, the quality of preparation for college teaching, they will 
make a notable contribution to the increase of the supply of college teachers 
and thus to American higher education in the coming years of expansion 
and crisis. 


Reviving the Master’s Degree for the 
Prospective College Teacher 


By J. P. Etper 


O CLEAR the decks at the outset, I should like to stress two 

points. First, since the Master’s degree is, at present, a bit 

like a streetwalker—all things to all men (and at different prices) — 
it should be kept in mind that we are discussing the Master’s for college 
teaching. Which is to say that we must carefully distinguish our various 
Master’s programs and consciously design each of them with an eye to 
what the student will finally do with it. We need one kind of program 
for the secondary-school teacher, one for the elementary-school teacher, 
one for the high-school administrator, one for the college teacher, and 
so on. Second, the most pressing question that now faces us is not, in 
my opinion, the academic one of whether it would be good or wise to 
revive—perhaps I should say exhume—the Master’s degree for college 
teachers, but how in the world we can revive it and what the specific 
program should be. 

I called the question a pressing one. Stark facts bear that out. 
Estimates on how many college teachers we shall need by 1970 lead us 
to conclude conservatively that over twice as many will be required as 
we have right now! That would call for around 495,000 by 1970. On 
the other hand, guesses about how many Ph.D.’s we shall produce 
between now and 1970 vary from 135,000 to 235,000. The variations in 
the figures may bemuse or amuse us, but it is obvious that either number ~ 
is pathetically inadequate. Worse, about half of the number estimated 
will not go into college teaching. Most of our future college teachers, 
then, are not going to come from the Ph.D. ranks. That much is plain. 

Where is this large remainder to come from? Make no mistake; the 
students will go to college, and somebody, somehow, will teach them. 
Our actual problem, accordingly, concerns the quality of future instructors. 


J. P. Exper is dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University. 
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(And let me not be too sanguine here. At best, as I look ahead, I foresee 
a drop in quality. This is bound to happen. Our job is not to let it 
dip too much, to hold on in various ways and on every possible front to as 
many vestiges of the present-day quality as we can.) With this somewhat 
gloomy warning, I repeat the question: Where are the college teachers 
coming from? 

For the universities, and especially for the older and richer ones, the 
answer is not hard to give. They will gobble up—doubtless in a fairly 
cutthroat competition—the Ph.D.’s from the graduate schools of arts 
and sciences, or at least most of the good Ph.D.’s. What, then, is left 
for the faculty of the small liberal-arts college, which in many ways is 
the hard backbone of our humane education (as every graduate dean 
knows, and as industry is increasingly discovering)? Not much, by 
today’s production rate. But in the next decade? In those years ahead 
we could have all sorts of Ph.D.’s and Masters moving loosely about in a 
fluid market. By “‘all sorts” I mean to refer to quality. Or, D.V., we 
might come close to meeting the demand through a combination of 
increased output of Ph.D.’s (if those graduate schools which can expand 
physically will do so) and a vast network of newly founded or expanded 
Master’s programs in liberal-arts colleges. And of this combination, the 
second is the more important partner on this score. 

I do not wish to discuss this grave problem in a tone of genteel and 
tactful comity. The truth is that either institutions of liberal arts will 
supply the needed teachers, the Masters of Arts (who in the past in our 
country were such stalwart supports), or else professional schools of 
education will hungrily jump in, with the same celerity that enabled 
them to found and staff normal schools in order to supply the late nine- 
teenth century’s need for elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
(when, be it remembered, the liberal-arts colleges, in an indifferent 
snobbism, abdicated this venerable privilege and duty). 

What would be so wrong about once again leaving the job up to the 
schools of education? In many instances, and more so latterly, these 
schools have done a first-rate job in meeting the needs of our elementary 
and secondary schools. The answer is simple, for the situation is different. 
In the case of our college teachers, if we care about the quality of the 
instruction they receive and themselves give in turn, we must care about 
three things beyond the methodology of pedagogy, to wit, their further 
study in their own subject, the training they are given in how to present 
their subject (I mean training in typical problems and typical methods 
of attack on the problems—which can only come from professors in their 
own departments), and finally, the introduction they receive into the 
techniques and standards and goals of scholarly investigation. (When I 
touch thus upon “research,” I do not have in mind the papers these 
future teachers may or may not produce in journals. In the House of 
Scholarship there are many mansions of publication, and by no means 
the least honorable is the oral communion in the classroom between 
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teacher and student.) These things which we want for our oncoming 
teachers—these the schools of education cannot give (since they neither 
have this special competence nor live in this special spiritual climate). 
It is only our heartland, the antique bastion of the liberal arts, that can 
supply and nurture our college teachers in the years ahead. 


BUT enough of what may seem very near to a diatribe. If we grant 
that we cannot produce the college teachers for the next decade from the 
Ph.D. ranks, if we infinitely prefer a good M.A. to a poor Ph.D., if we 
instinctively fear the weakening effects of two kinds of Ph.D.’s, and if 
we determine that our future teachers are to be liberally and not profession- 
ally trained and conclude that most of these will be Masters, how shall 
we set up enough programs, and what should these programs consist of? 

Let me turn to the second question first. Master’s programs ought 
to be entities in themselves, devised de novo, each having its own pattern, 
and each its own beginning and end. To put it another way, in the 
universities—in this respect, life is simpler in colleges—these programs 
should not be attached like a poor cousin to the Ph.D. programs. The 
M.A. should not indicate that its holder had gone thus and thus far toward 
the Ph.D. (but had never finished it). Neither should it be given 
consolationis causa to the Ph.D. candidate who has done his best (which 
was not good enough) and whose feelings mustn’t be hurt (though, of 
course, they are). No. The Master should be a master. His program 
of study should be independent and honorable, just as the secondary-school 
teacher’s is, and so much so that an entering graduate student would 
think long and hard whether he wished to work for an M.A. or a Ph.D. 
The choice to a great measure would depend on whether he wished to teach 
in a college or in a university, and this is a hard decision for anyone to 
make. (In this connection, we might just as well say openly—I point a 
finger at some areas in my own Cantabrigian back yard—that universities 
should either improve their weak or easy or consolatory Master’s programs 
or should stop awarding that degree in those fields. Gresham’s law 
works too surely.) 

For the Master’s program, I should propose a year and a half (possibly 
two, but I doubt the necessity). The candidate should, when appropriate, 
read one foreign language (so that he could use it in courses and not just 
to qualify for the degree). He should be able to write respectable English 
(and if he can’t upon entrance, he should be inducted into these mysteries). 
During the first year I should have him concentrate on his subject and on 
methods of research—especially through one or two half-year seminars 
(of Ph.D. quality). In the first half of his second year, he should take 
one more seminar, do some teaching in the college (under close and 
sympathetic supervision), and write a Master’s essay (not a thesis, which 
apes the faults of many a doctoral dissertation). This essay should show 
something of what he has learned (both in subject and in scholarly tech- 
niques), but it should not be pretentious enough to claim “originality.” 
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This kind of program is entirely possible right now. Presidents and 
deans have done a good deal of serious thinking and planning on this 
matter, and many of them would like to go ahead with what would be 
excellent programs. Most of the faculty of our good small colleges not only 
could do the job but would like to have graduate students (and would 
be the better undergraduate teachers for it). As for equipment, we 
want no pomposity and needless expense here; the M.A. does not call for 
the Ph.D.’s elaborate materials and apparatus. 

Well now—how can we have these M.A. programs set up? The 
presidents and deans will tell you—and they are dead right—that all 
that holds them up is the money. In a sense, then, I do not write this 
present article for them, but hopefully on their behalf to private donors— 
to industry, to private foundations, and to all possible sources of aid. No 
one can fail to realize how vitally important are the kind and quality 
of the men and women who teach the youth in our liberal-arts colleges. 
Present support for our Ph.D. programs is excellent—and desperately 
needed—and must continue. But we need another kind of support—this 
time for a host of Master’s programs, especially in our well-qualified colleges. 

One final point. Who will “buy” the product if we do turn out a 
goodly number of well-trained Masters? Will college presidents hire 
them, in preference to those who possess the meretricious luster of an 
inferior doctorate? One hopes the presidents will be strong enough to put 
merit before convention. But it is not easy “to go it alone.” And so, 
perhaps, what we need over the country is groups of colleges banded 
together, not only to put their financial needs more firmly before the 
country, but also to agree to hire each other’s Masters. In such covenants 
I can see much good on many sides. 


The Organization of the Graduate School 


By Morris A. STEWART 


be educated beyond the baccalaureate degree and the greatly 
expanded enrollments in graduate schools in the United States, 
the need for careful restudy and revaluation of graduate schools has 
become widely recognized. This need has become particularly apparent 
to graduate deans—both those new in the office and those with years 
of experience. The dangers of failure to keep pace with a changing 
society and of debasement of the quality of graduate education are 
serious ones. 
There is less uniformity of organization among graduate schools 
Morais A. Stewart is dean of the Graduate Division, University of California 
at Berkeley. 


\ A result of the increasing demand of society that more people 
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in the United States than there is among undergraduate colleges. This is, 
perhaps, inevitable, and it is advantageous in many ways. However, if 
the differences become too great, advanced degrees will ultimately lose 
all meaning. The greatest difference in organization of graduate studies 
among universities is between those institutions that have a single graduate 
school of letters and science and those that have a variable number of 
graduate schools dedicated, not only to professional curriculums, but also 
to advanced study in subject-matter areas such as the social sciences. 
This fragmentation of graduate studies seems to the writer to be a 
doubtful practice. It can easily lead—and frequently does—to a 
diversity of academic standards within a single university and to superior 
and inferior degrees within the same institution. Professional degrees are 
admittedly different in purpose from academic, or research, degrees, but 
they should not be inferior to them. The increasingly recognized need 
for a leadership responsive to societal evolution, as well as for professional 
skills, demands greater uniformity of requirements and standards for all 
advanced degrees. This can best be assured by a single graduate school 
rather than by a number of separate schools, with fragmentation of 
graduate studies. 


IN MANY universities a graduate faculty exists which is distinguished 
in a variety of ways from the undergraduate faculties. This practice 
raises two questions: Why is there a graduate faculty? What special 
and desirable purposes does a graduate faculty serve? Separating the 
graduate faculty from the undergraduate faculties may result in an 
undesirable dichotomy within the university. Except in the case of law 
and medicine, the disadvantages of separating the graduate faculty to 
some degree from the undergraduate faculties outweigh the advantages. 
Its members may grow away from undergraduate students, and thus 
from entering graduate students in urgent need of complete understanding 
by the faculty, whose responsibility to them is very great. A separate 
graduate faculty, particularly if its separation from undergraduate 
instruction is pronounced, may cause undue emphasis to be placed upon 
research requirements, with resultant neglect of the broader requirements 
appropriate to graduate education. Certain administrative problems 
which are inimical to faculty morale and graduate-student welfare arise 
from the practice of having a separate graduate faculty. The most 
obvious of these are the following. Only a certain proportion of the 
members of a department which offers graduate instruction are considered 
eligible for appointment to this faculty. The selection of these faculty 
members creates a caste system within the faculty, extending beyond 
that created, necessarily, by academic rank. Because of the prestige 
accompanying appointment to a graduate faculty, intradepartmental 
politics are almost inevitable. The result is the exclusion of junior 
faculty members from participation in graduate instruction. Many, if 
not most, of the junior members of a superior university faculty are 
qualified to direct graduate students. Failure to permit them to share 
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the responsibilities and prestige of graduate instruction not only retards 
their intellectual growth but also restricts full utilization of academic 
personnel, thereby further aggravating the existing shortage of qualified 
university teachers. 


THE university faculty should be represented by a body of persons 
specially designated to act in an advisory capacity and authorized to 
carry out policies pertaining to the conduct of graduate-school affairs. 
Nearly every graduate school in the United States has such a graduate 
council or an equivalent faculty committee, over which the graduate 
dean normally presides. Since the graduate council represents the 
university as a whole, and thus all the departments offering graduate 
instruction, its members should be appointed or elected by the faculty 
and should be responsible to them for the exercise of specified, but 
rather wide, responsibilities. 

The graduate council should be concerned with the general policies 
governing the graduate school and with the enforcement of rules and 
regulations enacted or approved by the university faculty. It should 
be particularly concerned with policies governing admission requirements 
and requirements for advanced degrees. It should rule on proposals 
for changes in requirements for existing degrees and for the establishment 
of new degrees in a specific department or in the university as a whole. 
The council must carefully direct the growth of the graduate school 
ai attempt to assure a balance of graduate-course offerings consistent 
with the responsibilities of a strong graduate school. For reasons of 
efficiency and expediency, it should delegate responsibility to the graduate 
dean for the discharge of certain more or less routine duties vested in it 
by the university faculty. Finally, the graduate council should be an 
advisory body to the graduate dean in matters coming to his attention 
which are appropriately referable to the faculty. 


DEPARTMENTS of instruction offering graduate work should occupy 
a position in relation to the graduate school comparable to their position 
in the undergraduate school or college. They must determine what 
graduate courses will be offered, select the instructors to teach them, and 
set the special requirements for advanced degrees—all decisions, of course, 
must be submitted to the university and graduate council for final 
approval. The departments should advise the graduate dean and the 
graduate council regarding the admission and dismissal of graduate 
students. They should periodically review their graduate-course offerings 
and curriculums and make recommendations to the council for appropriate 
changes. Each department should maintain close contact with the 
graduate council through the graduate dean. 

The faculty advisers of graduate students should be deputies of 
the graduate dean and should consider themselves primarily his and the 
graduate council’s representatives rather than the representatives, or the 
champions, of their departments. The number of faculty advisers in a 
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department should be determined by the number of graduate students, and 
the number of different graduate degrees available, in that department. 
Faculty advisers should be nominated annually by the department, or 
its chairman, and appointed by the graduate dean or the graduate 
council—preferably by the graduate dean. 

Obviously, close contact must be maintained between the faculty 
advisers and the graduate dean. When necessary, the advisers should 
offer advice to the dean regarding the acceptance or rejection of applica- 
tions for admission to the graduate school and also for dismissal for 
academic failure; naturally, they should be kept informed of the final 
action taken. The advisers should assist, within prescribed limits, in 
the enforcement of graduate-school regulations. They should formally 
approve the programs of study of graduate students in their departments. 
Faculty advisers should be required to give preliminary approval, or 
disapproval, of the formal petitions submitted by graduate students in 
their departments to the graduate dean or the graduate council. Another 
important responsibility of the faculty advisers should be to recommend 
persons to the graduate dean or council for membership on the various 
examining committees. In addition to these and other limited duties 
that may be assigned them, faculty advisers should serve as the primary 
contact between the graduate dean and the individual department of 
instruction. 


THE graduate dean occupies an atypical administrative post. His 
success frequently depends upon intangible qualities of leadership rather 
than upon powers formally vested in him by the president of the uni- 
versity. Normally, he has little or no voice in formulating the budget. 
Perhaps largely because of the rather indefinite nature of the position, 
there has been a rapid turnover of graduate deans in recent years. This 
should be regarded as alarming, for long experience and continuity in 
the administration of graduate schools are needed now as never before: 
The needs of society have raised graduate schools to a position of greater 
relative importance than they have ever occupied. 

The graduate dean should be responsible to the faculty of the university 
through the graduate council. He should also be directly responsible 
to the president of the university. His position should, therefore, be 
regarded by the president as a strong and highly important one; unfortu- 
nately, the graduate deanship is not always so regarded. 

The dean should be expected to administer the rules and regulations 
of graduate study and to enforce the fulfillment of degree requirements 
enacted by the faculty or the graduate council. He should make recom- 
mendations to the council for changes in existing regulations or for the 
enactment of new ones. The dean of the graduate school should be 
responsible, according to established rules and procedures, for admission 
to and dismissal from the graduate school, for checking degree require- 
ments, for presenting degree lists, and for other more or less routine 
graduate-school operations. He should bear heavy responsibilities with 
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respect to the awarding of fellowships and the appointment of teaching and 
research assistants. His powers should be commensurate with his broad 
responsibilities so that he will be, in fact, the dean of the graduate students 
and not merely a glorified clerk or an exalted policeman. 

The graduate dean should have strong influence upon the deans of 
the undergraduate schools and colleges in which graduate offerings are 
presented since his interest in the preparation for graduate study is 
certainly as great as that of the undergraduate dean, and since, in addition, 
he frequently knows of weaknesses and needs in a department which 
may escape the attention of the undergraduate dean. To make certain 
that he will have a voice in the departments offering graduate studies 
and will be promptly informed of their plans and problems, the graduate 
dean should be, at least, an ex officio member of the faculty of each school 
or college in which graduate instruction is offered. Finally, the graduate 
dean obviously has the overriding responsibility of promoting graduate 
study and research. 


TO SUMMARIZE, the organizational structure of the graduate school 
should be such as to give all qualified faculty members in the university 
a voice in the conduct of graduate study. The faculty should be repre- 
sented by a graduate council to which appropriate authority is granted. 
All graduate study should be conducted within a single graduate school. 
Faculty advisers of graduate students should be deputies of the dean 
and his primary contact with individual departments. The graduate 
dean should have sufficient authority to deal directly with all departments 
and faculty members concerned with graduate studies, and to exert 
proper influence not only upon undergraduate deans but also upon the 
president of the university. 


Professionalization of the Ph. D. Degree 
By Henry E. Bent 


in the Proceedings of the Association of American Universities, 

attempts to professionalize the Ph.D. degree have characterized 
higher education during the last fifty years. Invariably, the result 
has been a redefinition of the nature of the Ph.D. program by its critics 
and vigorous resistance to change on the part of graduate schools. Not 
infrequently those advocating a professional objective for the degree have 
been irritated by their lack of success and always less than satisfied with 
the result. While leaving the purpose of the degree in theory unchanged, 


Henry E, Bent és dean of the Graduate School, University of Missouri. 
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their attacks have in practice all too often succeeded in changing degree 
requirements. The criteria for the evaluation of this success, it is hoped, 
will be supplied by the following discussion. 


CONFUSION with regard to the professionalization of the Doctor’s 
degree arises in part from uncertainty as to the meaning of the terms 
involved. To John Dewey tne conflict was between a “technical or 
specialized training on the one hand,” and on the other hand “the attempt 
to live in the past by way of inviting the soul of our youth to a leisurely 
and liberal culture.”! The more recent conflict retains Dewey’s idea of 
professional as illustrated by Abraham Flexner’s statement that it applies 
to a Ph.D. program in which “students are trained to do things 
skillfully, without profound understanding of what lies beneath,’? a 
program which substitutes for the life of leisurely and liberal culture 
the hard-working philosophy of research. Guy S. Ford described this 
in 1930: 

Whatever the field, the method and spirit, if it is to be graduate in a 
true sense, will be the method of inquiry and research, the accumulation of 
data, the testing by experiment and observation that we call scientific, and 
the fearless drawing of new conclusions no matter how sharply they traverse 
accepted maxims and practices.’ 


Further difficulty arises as a result of the great variations in meaning 
which may be attached to the word vocational. Thus John Dewey points 
out that “these meanings vary from the bread and butter conception 
which identifies ‘vocational’ with an immediate pecuniary aim to a 
conception of the calling of man in fulfilling his moral and intellectual 
destiny.’ 

The most important single factor obscuring the nature of the Doctor’s 
degree arises from the large number of degree-holders in the teaching 
profession. The degree has come to be thought of as preparation for 
this profession, and the diploma has been referred to as a “union card.” 
Karl Bigelow, speaking for the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion, suggests that it would be desirable to launch a “program that will 
give us a chance to find out through trying whether or not the demands 
of the consuming group cannot be more effectively met than in the 
past... .”5 The “consuming group” to which he refers is made up 
largely of the four-year colleges; hence, by implication, the Ph.D. degree 
is a teaching degree. To many it would appear logical to deduce that 
since the degree prepares for the profession of teaching, it should prepare 
for any other profession which requires a similar amount of advanced 
training. The confusion at this point arises from the fact that the 
profession of teaching covers such a broad spectrum of professional 

1 Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Association of American Universities, 1917, 31. 

2Tbid., 1931, p. 116. 

3]bid., 1930, Pp. 104. 
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activity as to make any generalization meaningless. The contrast 
between the activities of a teacher of kindergarten and those of a professor 
who is directing the dissertation of a candidate for the Doctor’s degree 
is striking. Obviously, there is a continuous transition from one 
activity to the other, but to identify them for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion would be as serious an error as to confuse x-rays with radio 
waves. 


ALTHOUGH there may have been much variation in opinion concerning 
the nature of the problem of the professionalization of the Doctor’s 
degree, there is a striking consistency in the statements which we find 
regarding the fundamental character of the program for the Ph.D. degree. 
The record of the statements of graduate deans, as it appears in the 
Proceedings for over half a century, shows little variation in the idea of 
its essential nature. An unfriendly critic might suggest that this is an 
indication of inflexibility and lack of imagination, or worse. I prefer 
to conclude, however, that it represents an extraordinary unanimity of 
opinion among faculties of graduate schools over a period of many decades 
as expressed by the deans of these institutions at the annual meetings of 
the Association. 

A few of the statements deserve verbatim quotation. In 1go1, 
David Magie of Princeton University asserted that a Doctor’s degree 
“means that its possessor is able to do original work in at least one great 
field of study, and to supervise and criticize the work of others in that 
field.”"* In 1943, Charles B. Lipman of California described the doctoral 
candidates as “characterized by an unquenchable desire to understand 
a subject as fully as its development may permit, to learn more about it 
through their own research, and to teach it with enthusiasm and effective- 
ness to others when the period of training has been completed.’” In 
1948, Conrad A. Elvehjem of weeenem, speaking for a committee, made 
the following statement: 


The Ph.D. degree is granted to "— students who (1) have mastered 
a definite field of knowledge so that they are familiar not only with what 
has been done in the field but as well with its potentialities and opportunities 
for further advances, (2) have demonstrated capacity to do original and 
independent scholarly investigations in the field, and (3) have ability to 
integrate their field of specialization with the larger domains of knowledge 
and understanding.® 


In 1953, David L. Thomson of McGill, another spokesman for a com- 
mittee, gave this description of the training of a graduate student: 


(1) he is required to display some ability in research, and at least to 
share in the designing and interpretation of experiments; (2) his program of 
reading is tailored to his individual needs, is largely self-selected and is based 
1901, p. 31. 
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on primary sources rather than on textbooks; (3) his classes proceed largely 
by seminar techniques, originality and critical ability are fostered, and 
again there is much reference to primary sources.® 
Finally, in 1955, Leonard B. Beach of Vanderbilt, representing a com- 
mittee, referred to the major function of a university as “the training of 
men devoted to learning and motivated by disinterested curiosity to ask 
fundamental and searching questions and to seek for their answers.’ 


THE most important reason for seeking to change the training for the 
Ph.D. degree arises paradoxically from the fact that the degree carries 
with it such great prestige. Its success in preparing students for creative 
work has led it to be held in high esteem wherever originality, broad 
training, and intellectual competence are desired. As a consequence of 
this prestige, many who have occasion to be concerned with advanced 
training, especially if it requires a period of time comparable to that 
for the doctorate, naturally seek this degree regardless of whether it 
properly denotes their training. 

Those responsible for undergraduate curriculums, especially adminis- 
trators of four-year colleges, are the most vocal in striving to change the 
nature of the Ph.D. program. At the 1948 meeting of the Association of 
American Universities held jointly with representatives of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and the Association of American Colleges, 
Dean Edwin G. Schlaefer, representing the colleges, made this statement: 

What a strange set of conclusions are being arrived at here, with extolling 
of the Ph.D. degree and the minimizing of the art of teaching. . . . The 

American Association of Junior Colleges is especially interested in developing 

good teachers. It is more concerned with the art of teaching than with 

productive scholarship as such. 

Dean Schlaefer lists the following competencies as being desirable: 
1. A broad, general education. 2. Such depth of training as will insure 
strong scholarship. 3. Professional training relating specifically to junior 
college teaching. 4. Both the specialized training in the teaching field and 
the professional training including cadet teaching should be taken simul- 
taneously during the period of graduate study of approximately two years. 

5. Knowledge of counseling procedures, including interpretation of test 

results. 6. Ability to lead in some extra-curricular activities." 

Although this list of characteristics is suggested as having particular 
relevance for the junior-college teacher, we must recognize the fact that 
the first two years of a four-year college program do not differ markedly 
from the junior-college program in their demands upon the staff. In the 
paper presented by President William W. Whitehouse at the same con- 
ference, similar ideas are expressed. Thus it is quite clear that many 
administrators of four-year colleges are little interested in the traditional 
Ph.D. degree. 


1953, Pp. 128. 
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SINCE graduate schools have allowed to go unchallenged the notion 
that the program for the Ph.D. degree is training for the teaching pro- 
fession, it is not surprising that the professional schools in our universities 
have taken up the idea and adapted it to their own ends, but with a 
difference. In contrast with liberal-arts colleges, which on the whole 
have been sympathetic with scholarly work and, in fact, have usually 
furnished the environment in which graduate schools originated, the 
professional schools have had little patience with the scholarly tradition. 
Schools of business administration have been particularly ready to break 
away and form their own programs for advanced degrees. Several large 
universities have eliminated the graduate school and turned over the 
administration of advanced work to the professional schools. One can 
only guess at the concessions made in other institutions which may have 
seemed expedient in order to maintain an uneasy truce. 

This trend has gone so far on the Master’s level that the important 
question no longer is whether or not the degree is professional but, rather, 
whether the work is sufficiently advanced to justify the term Master's. 
When practically the entire program for the degree at one institution 
can be made up of beginning courses in the field, the only characteristic 
which can be called advanced is the age of the student. 

On the Doctor’s level, the professional tendency shows up in a pro- 
liferation of courses, especially technique courses, or in attacking the 
traditional requirements for the degree. The thesis is to become a 
witty essay, or the research a repetition of a famous experiment or a 
study of the published report. There is hardly a feature of the traditional 
Ph.D. program that has not been attacked. 

Simultaneously with this emphasis on professional training has come 
a tremendous emphasis on research. This has developed since the last 
World War, and places a demand upon graduate schools for precisely 
the kind of trained investigators the production of whom has long been 
the objective of the Ph.D. program. These investigators are in constant 
demand by universities since graduate schools are growing much more 
rapidly than undergraduate and are represented by a constantly increasing 
proportion of the total number of students in our large institutions. 
Industry and the government make even greater demands for investigators 
for many types of research and development. Consequently, at just the 
time when the pressure for a professional degree tends to minimize the 
importance of independent study and research, the demands of universities, 
industry, and government are for an increasing emphasis in this direction. 
The conflict, therefore, between these two points of view will undoubtedly 
be an important item in our universities for many years to come. 


AN EXAMINATION of the facts that have been presented suggests 
that we might clarify our thinking on the professionalization of the 
Doctor’s degree by recognizing that the Ph.D. program is training of the 
scholar and scientist, and in this restricted sense is training for a pro- 
fession. This does not imply that it trains for any profession which a 
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scholar or scientist may enter. It is a preparation for a career involving 
to a large extent the organization and performing of original research and 
the study of the research of others. This is a career which starts when a 
student embarks upon a Ph.D. program, continues as he collaborates 
with a professor in his research, and finally leads to a position as a professor 
in a university or an investigator in industry. There is no sharp line 
between training and practice. A graduate student in a seminar will 
frequently, either literally or figuratively, take over the rostrum from 
the professor and develop the subject while the professor in turn becomes 
the student. The transition from graduate student to professor in 
advanced courses at a college or university is almost imperceptible. The 
graduate student is an intern in the profession for which he is preparing. 

By contrast, the degree recipient who leaves the university and goes 
into a four-year college or a junior college is often changing his profession. 
We should not be deceived by the fact that he is still called an educator 
and is a member of the teaching profession. He has changed his profession 
just as truly as if he should leave the laboratory or the library as an 
environment for his research and take up teaching at the elementary- 
school level or become the business manager of his institution. To 
expect that the training for the Ph.D. program could provide for all such 
changes of occupation would be as inappropriate as to suggest that 
because an individual who obtains an M.D. degree may also change his 
profession and become an administrator or a public-health officer, the 


medical program should provide training for these activities. If we 
recognize that the Ph.D. degree is a professional degree, training an indi- 
vidual for scholarship and research, and that no other goal is a legitimate 
one for the program, we shall have made a step forward in our analysis 
of this important but troublesome problem. 


IN CONCLUSION, then, we may expect that graduate schools will 
continue to serve many functions. On the one hand, they will give 
research training; on the other hand, they will not neglect to prepare 
students for learned professions such as teaching. Effectiveness in both 
areas will be achieved only as we recognize clearly the distinction between 
the two. Having determined our standards for the degree, we shall not 
be surprised to find that those who receive the Ph.D. will be in great 
demand for university teaching and for research laboratories. Further- 
more, many colleges will desire men with this training in order to give 
the kind of intellectual stimulus appropriate for the institution. This 
does not imply that every member of the staff will necessarily have this 
background. Those who are responsible for counseling and guidance or, 
perhaps, for administering the extra-curricular activities of students may 
have a quite different training. 

Finally, it appears that the most hopeful sign for the future lies in the 
insistence of universities, industry, and the government that institutions 
of higher education continue to develop students with broad knowledge 
of a field and the competence to do research. 
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Federal Aid to Research and 
Graduate Education 


Its Advantages and Limitations 


By Joun C. WEAVER 


in the two specific areas to which I shall restrict my discussion 

of federal aid to higher education, I should in fairness candidly 

reveal the background of philosophic bias from which I approach them. 

At the outset let me say that neither theoretically nor practically do I 

_ find anything wrong with the basic concept of federal aid to higher educa- 

tion; indeed, I would observe that it has become prerequisite to our 

destiny of future growth and attainment. The Northwest Ordinance 

and the Land-Grant Act long ago established the precedent, and education 

developed under their provisions has clearly demonstrated the efficacy 
of the practice. 

Be it through a scholarship program of a breadth and depth not yet 
contemplated or through the low-tuition subsidy of students in the public 
university, we must make higher education available to all who are 
capable of profiting from it. The direction of taxation is inexorably 
increasing the concentration of resources in the federal treasury. At 
the same time, the accomplishments of higher education, no matter what 
the measure of the local significance which they represent, have been 
justifiably swept into the public consciousness as being matters of grave 
national concern. 

Just as the trunk highway system is an economic burden that can no 
longer be dealt with exclusively at the state and local level, and just as 
our major highways are recognized as serving far more than local needs, 
so the costs of achieving a healthy and necessarily massive growth of the 
facilities of higher education transcend both the available resources and 
interests of any single state or local community. Federal aid to higher 
education is here, and clearly here to stay. It is now, as I see it, an 
inevitable, expanding condition, not a debatable theory. It is not for us 
to fight it or be frightened by it, but rather to bend our every effort to 
its wise and effective promotion and management. 

Joun C. Weaver is dean of the Graduate College, University of Nebraska. 
This article was adapted from an address he presented before a joint session of the 
presidents and graduate deans of the member institutions of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities in Chicago, October 28, 1958. 
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As a part of this opening confession of bias I should like to make a 
somewhat obvious, but to me vitally important, observation. As the 
beneficiary of a traveling fellowship from the Carnegie Corporation, I 
have had the privilege of visiting many campuses recently, and the 
unusual panoramic view provided left me with a profound respect for the 
essential uniqueness of individual institutions. Each university has 
evolved its own peculiar personality. Each has developed in circum- 
stances unique in place and time. Each bears the distinctive imprint of 
the men who have shaped its traditions, points of view, and goals, and the 
methods and customs designed to achieve them. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest strengths of American higher 
education is this diverse character and behavior of the institutions that 
compose our system. As one travels among the universities, one finds 
that certain common problems and aspirations reveal themselves with 
impressively consistent regularity. Generally applicable or widely 
accepted solutions are much harder to come by. Indeed, one senses that 
it is very dangerous to assume that a satisfactory solution hammered out 
within the personality of one institution will be workable in another. 

Thus I am persuaded that we stand to maximize our ultimate achieve- 
ments by sustaining this highly diverse approach to our problems. Herein 
lies a basic resource of immeasurable value in accomplishing our common 
objectives. Federal aid must never be allowed to substitute routine and 
standardization for this diversity. The academic sea would soon be 
fished out if only a few ideas were permitted in its turbulent waters. 

Turning from the general to the specific, it is apparent that, as things 
are presently constituted, federal aid is in a position to exert a direct 
influence on the conduct and future development of graduate education 
along two basic lines. One of these is through sponsored research; the 
other is through fellowship aid to graduate students and cost-of-education 
payments to graduate schools under the provisions of the new National 
Defense Education Act passed by Congress last August. 

Because the outside funds received by an institution to support 
research bring influences that touch graduate education at a number of 
significant points, I spent a great deal of time during my recent travels 
in discussing a whole complex of questions associated with the nature and 
long-range implications of sponsored research. This rapidly growing 
program, in anything approaching its present size, has only recently come 
in the back door to take up lodging in our academic household. At some 
of the institutions I visited, the magnitude of the involvement is known to 
be colossal; in others it has not even been adequately measured. 
Significantly, however, almost everywhere people find themselves some- 
what uneasy in its sprawling presence. 

Perhaps the prevailing state of apprehension derives in the first 
instance from the fact that the creature is so enormous, and in movement 
and growth so subtle and persistent, that it is extremely difficult to get 
one’s intellectual hands on it. One thing is sure. It has brought with 
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it a whole new way of academic life, and although it is far too complex to 
permit the generalization that it is either “good” or “‘bad,” it has had a 
staggering impact upon us and is bringing about tremendous change. 
More than one person has, with some reason, observed that by making 
increased federal grants for research a national necessity in competing 
with them, the Russians are doing more to shape our universities than we 
are. We have been caught up in huge government spending for research 
and development, and, as Bertrand Russell once observed in another 
connection, “the bath water is being warmed up so gradually but steadily 
that one finds it hard to know when to scream!” 

It does not call for any complicated reasoning to demonstrate that 
major non-land grant federal aid to higher education had arrived long 
before the passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Together with teaching and public service, research has traditionally been 
accepted as one of the three primary obligations of a university. This 
commitment grows, not only out of the academic values inherent in 
research itself, but also from the fact that effective teaching and public 
service are indispensably grounded in research and creative scholarship. 
According to recent data from the National Science Foundation, during 
the past year two-thirds of all research expenditures in our American 
institutions of higher learning came from federal grants and contracts. 
The dependence of our universities on such aid is now firmly established. 

In 1940, the federal government provided the colleges and universities 
with $15,000,000 for research and development. This was almost exclu- 
sively for the support traditionally given to the agricultural-experiment 
stations of the land-grant institutions. Less than two decades later, in 
the fiscal year just ended, federal agencies spent $440,000,000 for research 
in a wide variety of colleges and universities; and significantly, the aid 
was spread over a far broader area. In view of the continuing and 
muitiplying research needs of our nation, federal support of university 
research will continue to grow, probably at an accelerated pace. 

There can be little argument that our institutions need this money. 
Indeed, its availability is adding great strength to our general operations. 
It is providing the direct support for a major proportion of the research 
carried on by our faculties, research of a type which brings a fresh vitality 
to the classroom and offers opportunities essential to high staff morale. 
Federal funds also provide much of the expensive equipment and some of 
the physical facilities which a university would have no other way of 
obtaining. These funds also give support and strength to modern 
graduate education, not only in the form of assistantships and fellowships, 
but also by making possible challenging and diverse staff research to which 
students can relate their own activities. 


DESPITE all these obvious advantages, however, vast involvement in 
government-sponsored research is not an unalloyed blessing. There is 
reason for cautious appraisal of the effects which it is having on the 
over-all academic effort. As a recent National Science Foundation study 
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rightly emphasizes, we must remember that while the federal agencies 
which have the research and development money to spend, and the 
universities which are willing to accept it, are both working in the public 
interest, each group operates in a different area of that interest, and each 
holds its own distinctive objectives, which in many instances are not 
identical, or even compatible. It is only common sense to be watchful 
when outside agencies, whose goals are of necessity not coincident with 
those of the university, come into a position which enables them to 
influence such basic university functions as research and graduate 
education. 

No attempt can be made here to explore all of the tangled and criss- 
crossing avenues of concern which lead out from this central problem, but 
a selection of them should be given brief mention. As every college 
administrator knows, it costs money to accept money. One vital matter 
to consider, as sponsored-research grants mushroom in number and size, 
is how far it is feasible to let such developments go before the point is 
reached where further expansion costs more than institutional resources 
can afford. Accurate and trustworthy measuring sticks are difficult to 
find. In spite of all the negotiations that have been carried on over 
recent years, a majority of universities still seem to feel that the indirect 
costs of government-sponsored research are not adequately covered by 
the variously computed overhead allowances which the institutions are 
permitted to charge. 

The costs of housing and being accountable for this constantly burgeon- 
ing research activity have become very heavy. The president of one of 
our major universities makes the revealing, yet not unrepresentative, 
observation that although his institution has approximately doubled its 
total floor space since the beginning of the war, at present there are no 
more square feet devoted to the teaching functions of the school than 
there were in 1940. His opinion is that federal aid to education would 
be sufficient if the government agencies fostering research would simply 
pay the actual costs which their work 1s bringing to the several institutions! 

Most universities concede, however, that although sponsored research 
is putting a new and substantial drain on general operating funds, it has 
brought benefits which more than justify the costs. Nevertheless, the 
size of the venture continues to increase and, inevitably, a critical point 
must be reached at which any given institution will be compelled to 
concede that it has arrived at a degree of saturation beyond which it is 
unwise to go. The problem of weighing advantages against disadvantages 
and resources against costs is extremely difficult, simply because most 
institutions have not developed valid criteria. 

Another point of general concern is the manner in which sponsored 
research tends to throw some segments of the academic enterprise out of 
balance with others. An educational institution is under obligation tc 
maintain strength of scholarship in all of the intellectual fields in its 
curriculum, the social sciences and the humanities no less than the 
natural sciences. Because many of their objectives are special—and 
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legitimately different from those of a university—government agencies 
have allocated 95 per cent of the nearly half-billion dollars of research 
money given to universities to the natural sciences. This presents the 
university with some fundamental problems in providing equality of 
opportunity and sound morale throughout its operations. Significantly— 
and fortunately—the men in the natural sciences are as worried about the 
neglected areas in the academic scene as anyone. Adequate support of 
the social sciences and humanities, in the presence of this large-scale 
subsidy of science and technology, is a troublesome and difficult matter. 
To be sure, the thoughtful distribution of research support from the 
internally derived funds of an institution can do something to alleviate 
this situation, but it is only a comparatively small number of the financially 
strongest schools that have available resources sufficient to achieve the 
proper balance. 

Unhappily, this growing state of imbalance is, at least potentially, even 
more severe than it appears to be on the surface. If, as is so widely claimed, 
government research grants do not carry sufficient overhead to pay the 
costs incurred by the university in handling them, and the institution is 
therefore forced to dip into its basic operating funds to make up the 
difference, those areas which have no direct outside support stand to lose 
a second time round. It was in recognition of these very problems that 
the Canadian government made a major appropriation designed to give 
compensatory aid to the non-science divisions of their universities. One 
is strongly tempted to believe that our own Congress should follow 
Canada’s example. 

It is concern with this same matter that causes one to wince at 
those provisions of the National Defense Education Act which largely 
restrict loan funds to undergraduate students who wish to pursue pro- 
grams in science or technology. The 1958 Parliament of Science, con- 
ducted by the American Association for the Advancement of Science last 
March, rightly emphasized that “‘efforts to advance science at the expense 
of other fields of learning harm all fields of learning and the society they 
serve. 


ASIDE from the financial problems already noted, a number of other 
questions are raised by our sponsored-research activities. One issue 
centers on the effect these funds have on the faculty. A university is 
anxious to have a staff member pursue those basic lines of scholarly 
inquiry which are strictly of his own choosing. No academic adminis- 
trative officer would think of telling a member of his faculty what specific 
program of research he should undertake. Yet, with money to offer in 
support of some lines of investigation and not others, government agencies 
are in a position to wield a powerful and dangerous influence in directing 
the research activities of many of our scholars. The practice in some 
institutions of permitting extra salary compensation from some research 
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grants or contracts can place an especially unhealthy monetary lure 
before the staff. This may well result in the selection of specific research 
projects for economic reasons rather than because of intrinsic intellectual 
or academic merit. 

In speaking at the National Science Foundation Colloquium a year 
ago, John Darley was inclined to discount this danger on the grounds 
that the faculty members of his acquaintance “‘seem to retain a high degree 
of their basic cussedness about the subjects on which they will do research.” 
While I would concede an element of truth in this contention, I would 
also assert that experience could be marshaled and documented to show 
that many a faculty man is found willing, at least temporarily, to forego 
the luxury of his “‘cussedness” in the interest of obtaining a 25 per cent 
annual salary increment or remunerative summertime employment. 

Not only have we good reason to take a dim view of the possibility 
of outside “‘direction” per se, but we should also be watchful lest the 
immediate practical ends of those in a position to make grants of money 
do not too often divert many of our able scientists and technologists into 
routine programs of testing and development, when by inclination and 
ability these men are equipped to do—and by definition of the university 
idea should do—fundamental research. 

Then, too, in the relations of sponsored research to graduate education 
there are a group of interrelated matters that must not be overlooked or 
minimized. Grants commonly carry provisions for research assistant- 
ships which can be made available to graduate students, usually on the 
basis of part-time employment. The positive values of these aids are 
obvious enough. In many instances they represent the financial support 
which makes it possible for an able student to be in the graduate school. 
Beyond that, the intimate involvement of such students in the research 
program of a mature scholar of the faculty has clearly discernible values 
for the person being trained for investigative work. 

But there are negative forces in the situation too. An essential ingre- 
dient of learning in research is experience in finding and delimiting 
a problem and preparing an effective design for its solution. All too 
often, in aiding a faculty member with a broad, sponsored-research 
commitment, students are permitted to satisfy their thesis requirements 
with work done as an assistant on a small segment of a large ongoing 
project. Unfortunately, this procedure sometimes robs the student of 
the independent selection of his own research problem. He may well be 
drawn into a problem primarily because of the availability of financial 
support, without having had anything to do with the definition of the 
problem or the selection of the basic approach to its solution. Graduate 
students, like staff, certainly should not be directed into specific lines of 
research activity solely by monetary inducement. 

The dangers inherent in the situation, so far as the graduate student 
is concerned, do not end here. The possibility always exists that a good 
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student, caught up in one phase of a major research project carried oa by 
his professor, may easily become involved in attempting to achieve more 
extensive results than a legitimate thesis requires. This possibility, 
coupled with the fact that he may well have become so valuable an 
assistant that the faculty investigator strongly desires to retain his services, 
often results in students’ taking far too long to complete their degrees. 

Still other problems have appeared in association with the rise of 
“‘team research” on large grants or interlocking groups of grants. Research 
has long been described as an essentially lonely and highly individualized 
endeavor. Many sponsored-research arrangements are so complex and 
broadly conceived, however, that they call for large numbers of indi- 
viduals working in close co-operation. While such a procedure may be 
both efficient and necessary in certain kinds of on-the-job situations, it 
is questionable whether it represents a desirable environment in which to 
prepare a graduate student for a self-dependent career in research and the 
pursuit of basic scholarship. Indeed, the generalization might be 
hazarded that the present rapid growth of the postdoctoral-fellowship idea 
is, at least in part, a direct result of our having trained many of our 
Ph.D.’s in groups that are too large, in overextended graduate depart- 
ments, and under “team research”’ circumstances. Having failed to gain 
the understanding and maturity necessary for undertaking independent 
research, they are compelled to return to an academic setting to learn 
what they should have learned before their degrees were granted. Mass 
education at the graduate level such as is being attempted in some major 
institutions heavily involved in sponsored research simply does not work. 

There is still another element in this situation which is a matter of 
inevitable concern. As a nation, we have at best only a limited number 
of men who have creative talent in the sciences and technologic arts at a 
high level. Because a large proportion of these men are found on uni- 
versity faculties, the government and other non-academic agencies are 
seeking to consign many of their ever increasing problems to the academic 
establishment. Although faculty members are encouraged to engage in 
research, their primary commitment is to teaching and to training the 
professionals who are desperately needed in large numbers to meet the 
demands that lie ahead. 

If the able research workers in our universities become so encumbered 
with specific projects that they are largely unavailable to students, no 
matter how important and urgent the investigations may seem to be, the 
question of the long-run national interest is clearly involved. Many an 
outstanding teacher is failing to plant the invaluable seed for another 
generation of scholars simply because some government agency believed 
his research services were indispensable to its immediate purposes. We 
must protect the basic educational resources of our institutions of higher 
learning from extensive internal decimation of this type. Whenever 
plans appear which will remove an outstanding professor from the class- 
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room and seminar table, we have an obligation to take a long look at 
whether the research results will weigh as heavily on the scales of posterity 
as will the Ph.D. students whom he will train and who will carry his skills 
and insights multiplied into the future. 


OF ALL the matters affecting graduate education, the problem which 
strikes me as having the broadest and most significant implications has 
to do with the scope of our institutional resources and the wise and 
efficient use of them. The aid-to-higher-education bill recently passed 
by Congress specifically restricts its support to the establishment of new 
graduate programs and the expansion of old ones. This action would 
appear to be based on a wholly erroneous presumption concerning our 
existing capacities to handle graduate students. I believe that a careful 
inventory would reveal that the top fifty graduate schools of the country 
could as a group, with a reasonable distribution of enrollment, double the 
total number of graduate students and maintain the present quality of 
instruction without major expansions of staff or physical equipment. 

To be sure, the graduate schools of a handful of outstanding institu- 
tions have reached, or even exceeded, the saturation point in some fields, 
but the universities with broadly established and soundly operated 
graduate programs in which there are actual shortages of well-qualified 
advanced students are far larger in number. Unquestionably, we need to 
recruit a much higher percentage of the intellectually capable people 
who can profit by postbaccalaureate work, but what sense does it make 
to confine federal-fellowship aid to those students for whom a given 
university can claim to have devised a new or expanded program? Surely, 
an overwhelming majority of the people who should be attracted to 
graduate work would profit most from following standard sequences that 
are already established. It is of transcendent importance that any 
expanded enrollment be distributed on the basis of existing—or only 
moderately extended—institutional capacities. 

The present extremely uneven use of available facilities has been 
considerably aggravated by major national fellowship plans such as those 
of the National Science Foundation and the Woodrow Wilson program. 
Under the terms of these fellowships, the recipients have almost un- 
restricted freedom in choosing the institutions they will attend. Further- 
more, the programs are now extensive enough to remove a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the cream from the top of the national bowl. Thus 
they not only contribute to the general pile-up of graduate students in a 
small number of places, but they also tend to concentrate most of the 
best students in still fewer graduate schools. 

The fellowship problem does not lend itself to a simple solution, but 
one wonders whether fellowship money should not be granted. propor- 
tionally to graduate schools for distribution, on a competitive basis, to 
the students whom they normally receive rather than directly to the 
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students, who may then select the institutions they will attend. This 
would not, of course, fully remedy the situation, but it would retard its 
further deterioration. I applaud the recently announced Cooperative 
Graduate Fellowships and Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching 
Assistants of the National Science Foundation as a firm first step in the 
right direction. In these programs the individual institutions are given 
an opportunity to “assume important responsibilities for the preliminary 
screening, evaluation and recommendation of applicants, and [impor- 
tantly] for the disbursement of funds.’’ Urgent as fellowships for 
prospective graduate students are, the graduate schools themselves merit 
direct aid. The philosophy of increasing graduate enrollment can have 
no validity without a simultaneous concern for the institutions that are 
to receive the students and that wish to improve the basic quality of their 
offerings. 

I advocate substantial and continuing block grants to graduate schools, 
grants which they may utilize at their own discretion for increasing the 
staff, extending library facilities and equipment, and even expanding 
classroom space. Under present legislation, a university can neither 
provide a place for the students who receive federal fellowships nor can 
it become eligible for any aid itself unless it is fortunate enough to have 
surplus internal funds with which to extend its over-all operations or is 
desperate enough to resort to “phonies” or “gimmicks” which can, on 
paper, pass the scrutiny of the appropriate authorities in Washington. 

As the large and financially strong schools grow larger and need more 
staff, they draw the best teachers they can find away from the smaller and 
more modestly supported institutions. Not having the financial resources 
to hold their best teachers in this frantic competition for talent in a 
market of short supply, the less wealthy institutions grow steadily weaker, 
and the number of graduate students they can attract progressively 
dwindles. The long-range result is all too easy to envision. 

Surely, the last thing the institution of traditionally good quality but 
modest resources should be encouraged to do in this sort of environment 
is to extend its operations further. Many, if not most, schools need to 
bring all available resources to bear on maintaining quality in the areas 
they have already chosen to develop. The present federal legislation, 
which calls upon a university to embrace additional operations, clearly 
invites a thinning out of existing resources and may ultimately result in 
mediocrity or worse. Many respected graduate schools are in a fight as 
urgent as survival itself. We cannot afford to let them lose the struggle. 
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Do the Colleges Expect Enough? 


The Contribution the College Can Make to Excellence in 
Character and Intellect 


By Epwarp D. Eppy, Jr. 


first determinant of what the student gains from college. The 

level of expectancy is not confined to the classroom alone, but 
permeates the student’s living conditions, his social life, and everything 
else that comprises the collegiate experience. It begins in what the 
college itself hopes to accomplish. The college’s stated role should be 
both honest and realistic. If the college seeks to do too much or, con- 
versely, too little, it cannot complain if the results are too thinly scattered 
or too meager. Out of obligation to those who are paying for education, 
the college should assess realistically what it wants to have happen, and 
then expect realistically that the members of its community, students 
and faculty alike, will work assiduously toward that goal. 

The college is derelict in its duty if it fails to challenge, to inspire 
improvement, and, more than this, to expect improvement. If it fails, 
it must not be surprised if subsidiary groups set the level. On some of 
the twenty campuses we visited while this study was in progress, for 
instance, the failure was evident in the powerful force of such student 
organizations as fraternities, which, in effect, determined much of what 
happened to the student and how it happened. 

On only a handful of the campuses which we visited did many students 
claim that they were performing to their full capacity. From California 
to New England, student apathy is a topic of conversation. A faculty 
member gave his definition: “Apathy is another way of describing the 
attitude that registers superficial or studied indifference. The unfortunate 
result is satisfaction with mediocrity.” Some claimed that it is fashion- 
able on a campus to regard work as slightly disreputable. The student, 
it appears, should never become excited or involved. 

Since mediocrity in any form is corrosive to excellence in both intellect 
and character, we decided to explore further the obvious importance 

This article is based on excerpts from “The College Influence on Student 
Character,” the report of an exploratory study of character influences and programs 
in twenty colleges and universities, which the American Council on Education will 
publish this year. Epwarp D. Eppy, JR., vice-president and provost of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, directed the study. He was assisted by two recent college 
graduates who spent time on each campus, undergoing so far as was possible the 
experience of campus life. 


Wi the college expects of its students is a highly important 
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of the level of expectancy. We found that the efforts in those colleges 
which appeared to challenge the students most were marked by four 
steps: involvement, application, critical thinking, and commitment. 


STUDENT enthusiasm for learning and for the total collegiate experience 
begins when the student sees the relationship between himself and what 
is taught. When this takes place, the student loses his attitude of apathy 
and becomes concerned with his own learning process. Like all human 
beings, the student is naturally self-centered. He views education in 
terms of what it will do for him rather than with him. Human nature 
cannot be changed, but it can be arrested from concerns which are strictly 
narrow and selfish. One faculty member referred to this process as 
“temptations upward,” the continual stretching of the mind and per- 
sonality to a concern with more than the selfish and trivial. Involvement 
does not emerge from trivia. 

Inquiring students seek the broader implications and relationships of 
what they study. Many of these complained to us that too few of their 
teachers began the encounter by discussing their concept of the over-all 
purposes of the course, the place it might occupy in the student’s educa- 
tional development, its relationship to other subjects, and what it might 
say to the student as a living, striving person. No matter what the 
field of endeavor for which the student prepares, that field does have a 
relationship to fundamental issues. Some students, of course, have 
greater difficulty than others in seeing that relationship. Bound within 
themselves, they find security in the isolated and categorizable facts of 
the particular subject-matter. They want nothing more than to be 
able to assimilate and regurgitate these facts. Locked within many 
more students, however, is an honest yearning to seek the outer limits of 
their capacity. 


MANY students, we found, are not aware of the demands which true 
learning should make upon them. If the student is to value his learning, 
he must not receive it easily. A dean with whom we talked made the 
statement that “the ‘goof off’ who gets by through cramming is one who 
has never learned the basic fact that he is only cheating himself by being 
satisfied with less than what he could have derived from full-time and 
thorough immersion in his subject-matter.” It is important that the 
student have the experience of exacting, and even exhausting, work. 
Most students are quick to discover the minimum necessary “‘to get by.” 
They find out what is needed both for an 4 andaC. If the minimum is 
ridiculously low, the maximum has no appeal. The student who is not 
challenged soon discovers that he can fritter away much of his time in 
the secure conviction that thirty minutes of honest labor will satisfy the 
professor. 

This attitude, if allowed to persist, has unfortunate consequences 
for all that the student does, not alone for his academic work. This is 
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ease, not education, and no education should be easy. Like all human 
beings, the student is quickly and easily distracted. We found many 
students, for instance, on most campuses to be fairly good authorities on 
current television performers and productions. The student who has 
not learned to concentrate, to apply himself, borrows too readily from 
others when the pressures mount. He has also failed to find and appreciate 
the ability to do one task at a time and do it well. 


CRITICAL thought, in simple terms, is the ability to use logic in the 
inference of universal principles from particular circumstances, and, in 
similar manner, to extract the particular from the general. It is the 
identification of a pattern of relationships. We found in the student a 
strange mixture of the desire for ready answers (“I wish he’d tell us what 
he wants us to know”) and an honest concern to have the opportunity 
to think for himself. 

The thoughtful student rebels against the course which provides 
the answer too easily and deprives him of the chance to do his own thinking. 
But we came across few of these thoughtful students. Perhaps, one 
might conclude, some faculty members have bowed overreadily to the 
demand for the easy answer. The instructor in the laboratory may have 
stressed the minutiae of information over the method and attitude of 
inquiry. He may have confined himself to the particulars, the scientific 
method coming out poor second to the insides of a frog. 


A dean in one college we visited put it concisely: “This matter of 
critical thinking is a responsibility of all of our faculty. Each course, 
each unit of study, in its own way should make its contribution first to 
intelligent dissatisfaction and then to logical satisfaction.” 


THUS far we have identified involvement, application, and critical 
thinking as characteristics of a high level of expectancy in a college which 
seeks to engage the student in a new experience of learning. If the 
student truly identifies himself with what is happening, is willing to 
expend time-consuming effort, and has begun to master the critical 
approach, he may then be ready to move on to greater participation in the 
process of higher learning. The next step is the experience of discovering 
ideas which are larger and more enduring than his once parochial interests. 
We call this a commitment to the quest for greater truth. The task is 
now big enough to inspire an effort toward its fulfillment. 

Today’s student has been criticized for remaining uncommitted, for 
having no positive concerns of any kind. He is neither uninterested nor 
immersed. He is expected to believe deeply in at least a few important 
ideas which are larger than both himself and the subject-matter in which 
he specializes. On this subject a student told us, “Sure, there are a lot 
of things we don’t get excited about, but I don’t think it’s good to keep 
getting excited just for excitement’s sake. Then you really haven't 
got the energy and interest left for the big things that are important.” 
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Thus students readily admit their lack of aroused commitment, but 
they claim they are not helped by a faculty with confined interests. 
According to some with whom we talked, many professors ask only for a 
commitment limited to a particular discipline—the one to which the 
professor is himself committed, of course. The student rejects this 
approach as too narrow. As one student said, “I’d like to think that 
truth, whatever it is, is larger than biology or psychology.” 

If anything marks the students with whom we conversed, it is their 
honest search for meaning. And the search is not an easy one because 
most students are just beginning to sense the dimensions of truth. They 
soon learn that a certain consistency should mark both their thoughts and 
their actions. A Junior recalled, “Before I came to college I had never 
considered that good, logical ideas come in orderly progression. I relied 
on my common sense to tell me which one to jump to next.” 

Our observations lead us to believe that the student rises to the 
challenge best in a college where shared conviction broadly directs the 
short- and long-range goals of all. Such conviction places a premium 
on excellence as a part of what is expected. The satisfaction one gains 
from knowing he is doing his best is an experience too frequently missing 
on many campuses. Shared conviction of the right sort also enables the 
student to keep a sense of proportion among his concerns. He can 
identify himself with something larger than the purely personal. A 
professor of history told us, ‘““The important thing for a student to learn 
in college is a sense of excitement and feeling for life. If one really 
captures this feeling, it automatically leads to a sense of social responsi- 
bility. It draws a person out of himself into a realization of other people.” 

These, then, are the characteristics which we have identified as 
important to the maintenance of a high level of expectancy in the college: 
involvement, application, critical thinking, and commitment to the quest 
for greater truth. They are the effective answer to corrosive apathy. 
The student who is bored in his classroom work either transfers his 
ennui to other phases of campus life or discovers fresh, new outlets for his 
energies and interests. We found strong indication that when he lacks 
genuine concern for all that surrounds him and is devoid of any real 
enthusiasm over what is happening to him, he is a victim of the passing 
whim. Boredom in academic life may smother creativity in all of life. 

A primary task of the college in character development is to give the 
student the incentive to move from his narrow concerns to broad interests 
which require the best of his talents. His efforts to meet the challenges 
encountered in the transition will reveal to him his weaknesses and his 
strengths, a knowledge of which the college should teach more often to 
both overconfident and underconfident young people. 


HOW does a college go about demanding more from its students and 
faculty? In order to answer this question, we attempted to analyze 
those institutions which obviously either had a high level of expectancy 
in operation or were in the process of raising the level. The college begins, 
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we believe, by eliciting the support of all who are responsible for the 
common life. This includes the governing body of trustees or regents, 
the administrative officers, the members of the faculty, and appropriate 
student groups as well as individual students. Unless a majority in each 
of these categories assents to the new emphasis, unfortunate divisive 
elements will result which prevent the new level from becoming accepted. 

Each must be willing to face the consequences in terms of particular 
responsibilities. The trustees, for instance, may expect greater pressure 
from those who are unhappy with the effect. The administrative officers 
will be forced to make some apparently arbitrary decisions, particularly 
in contrast to previous ones. The faculty members must guard carefully 
lest they take the easy path of merely requiring longer assignments. And 
those students who come principally to take away a diploma may grumble 
and groan. 

The next step involves the initial choice of new members of the faculty 
and staff and the selection of criteria for the recognition and promotion 
of the continuing members. This, too, must be a goal shared by all. A 
parallel step follows in the choice of students. If they so choose, most 
colleges are free to raise admissions requirements or provide new emphases. 
But this must be done with care. Admissions requirements must be 
safeguarded against the indiscriminate use of artificial screening devices. 

Another essential activity in raising the level of expectancy in the 
colleges is one often neglected—a continuing self-examination and self- 
appraisal. It extends from constantly reviewing the curricular offerings 
to stimulating students to undertake a similar, continuing review of 
living-unit and activity life. Perhaps because students are campus 
transient, they are less prone to uproot traditional groups and events. 
On most campuses which we visited, students cited numerous activity 
groups which served little or no function, or whose functions might 
profitably be combined with those of other groups. But few professed a 
willingness, in accepting leadership of a particular group, to be the one 
to allow it to die. 

Finally, the level of expectancy must be enforced. Some natural 
attrition in the student body as well as among faculty members will help. 
But it is folly to claim to do one thing and then allow expediency and 
“extenuating circumstances” to divert the effort. 

In some colleges the students themselves have raised the level of 
expectancy. To the surprise of their professors, they have asked, not 
merely for more challenging work, but also for longer assignments and 
greater detail. Last spring, for instance, over two hundred students 
active in campus affairs at the University of Wisconsin framed, signed, and 
sent to the president a petition stating that “it is too easy for thousands 
of students to ‘get by’ and never learn to become critical, analytical 
thinkers or to achieve an understanding of the world around them. 
Students on all levels of attainment feel that they have not worked to 
the limits of their ability and time. .. . Many standards throughout 
the university program seriously need a regeneration in excellence.” 
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Less spectacular methods are utilized on other campuses. One 
student, for example, reported to us, “In one of my classes the students 
agreed that we weren’t working hard enough. The treatment was 
superficial. We ganged up on the prof and shot so many questions at 
him that he had to go back and take a second look at his own knowledge 
as well as his method.” 

In other colleges tradition plays an important part in maintaining the 
level of expectancy. Students select the particular institution on the 
basis of present expectation based on past performance. Relatively few 
colleges enjoy the quality of traditional excellence. Every institution, 
however, has the potential to develop its own unique tradition. Once 
it becomes known and maintained, it is not easily disregarded. It is a 
potent force in attracting students and faculty who are willing to perform 
according to the tradition. 

On a few campuses the continuing struggle for academic freedom has 
been a blessing in disguise. The controversy has served to sharpen in 
students’ minds the basic issues regarding the purposes of educational 
institutions. The University of New Hampshire, for example, received 
the first Alexander Meiklejohn Award from the American Association of 
University Professors for “responsible educational statesmanship” as 
demonstrated by permission given to a student group to sponsor a particu- 
larly controversial speaker. The honor was immediately condemned 
by the conservative governor, the attorney general, and the state news- 
paper. Student reaction indicated genuine dismay over the lack of 
confidence on the part of public officials in the right of students to hear 
discussion of controversial questions and in their ability to discriminate 
among various points of view. The willingness of the president and a 
majority of the trustees to accept the award in the face of such strong 
criticism made the university’s raison d’étre more vivid to the students 
and helped to clarify what was expected from membership in an academic 
community. 


THUS, on the basis of our visits to a number of colleges and universities, 
we are deeply impressed with the overriding importance of the level of 
expectancy on a campus. It exercises a control over all phases of the 
college experience, not just the strictly academic work. If nothing more 
than mediocrity is rewarded, students naturally will not lift their sights. 
The college sometimes tends to take for granted the student who believes 
in working toward increasingly higher standards and principles. It busies 
itself with threatening or punishing those who fall below the mean, 
instead of finding ways to recognize and encourage those who do achieve. 
A more positive emphasis might well reduce the number of aimless 
wanderers and uninspired failures. Higher learning should demand and 
deserve the highest possible excellence. Only in this way will the colleges 
fulfill their obligation to train men with both competence and conscience. 
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The College Credit Rating 


Appraising Institutional Integrity 


By Louis T. BENEZET 


OMEONE has suggested that America’s greatest gifts to civilization 

are three: cornflakes, Kleenex, and credit. Certainly few homes 

get along without all three of them. As for credit, the notion that 
when you want to buy something you wait until you have all the money 
has become hopelessly old-fashioned; in fact it has become almost un- 
American. Colleges are no exception to the credit business. For over 
twenty years the Tuition Plan, Inc., an association in New York, has been 
helping families finance the education of their children on the installment 
basis. Numerous banks located in cities and towns where colleges exist 
now have the same kind of plan for students. An enterprising father 
recently proposed that he might start paying for his ten-year old son’s 
education eight years ahead of time, with the understanding, of course, 
that if the boy was not admitted to college at the age of eighteen, the 
accrued funds, plus a healthy interest, would be returned to the father. 
This plan may be widely adopted soon. The specter of the large lump- 
sum payments required has discouraged far too many families from 
making the effort to send their children to college. 

In the broad sense, all college is a credit business. It is an elementary 
fact that no college student pays more than a portion of what it costs 
to educate him. Our taxes pay the rest. Cost studies show that a 
nearby public university, for instance, is spending close to $800 on each 
student, although the student’s fee is only a little over $200. So firmly 
fixed is the credit plan that the taxes of the citizens pay nearly 30 
per cent of the cost of educating out-of-state students who have met 
tuition fees of about $575. 

Many of the public apparently believe that in the private college the 
student pays the full cost. After all scholarships and other kinds of aid 
have been given out, the average student at Colorado College pays some 
$600 on a list price of $700 tuition. The actual cost of educating that 
student—not including living expenses, activities, and so on—runs a 
little higher than $1,000 an individual. This is about average for private 
colleges; in some, the student actually pays as little as one-third of what 
his full education costs. Who pays the rest and why? The rest comes 
from givers of the past and givers of the present—that is, income from 

Louis T. Benezet is president of Colorado College. This article is adapted 
from a speech President Benezet delivered at a convention of the Colorado Consumer 
Finance Association. 
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endowments built up from donors over the past decades and current 
gifts from people who believe in the job the private college can do for 
the individual and want to help. Why do we not ask each student to 
pay all of what his college education costs or, if he cannot pay, to go to 
a public institution? The answer is that there simply are not enough 
families in this country who can afford the full cost of the good college 
education that their sons and daughters deserve. If each student were 
charged the full $1,000—plus board and room and incidentals, of course— 
enrollment would probably be cut in half by those who could not afford 
this bill. The rest would then have to go to a public institution, and 
the taxpayers would take on the burden of educating them. 

So the private colleges, like the public colleges, are doing a job of 
educating tomorrow’s most promising youth on a credit basis. To do 
this, it is necessary that they, too, have credit rating, for people are not 
going to send students or money, either in the form of endowments or 
in annual gifts, unless they believe that the colleges are doing something 
important. The college must convince its public that somehow it is in a 
position to return the credit investment made in it, preferably with 
interest. Yet appraising a college is a baffling question for the public. 
The products of a college education, after all, do not immediately show 
what they are able to contribute to their society as a result of their edu- 
cation; and some, I fear, never make a contribution at all. 


A BUSINESS starts its credit rating when it receives a license to 
operate. A college must do this too. Like any corporation, it is 
chartered by the state after having given sufficient evidence of its 
organization and legal accountability. It might be supposed that a 
state charter guarantees in itself that a college is able to do its job. Un- 
fortunately, this is not so. In order to obtain a state charter to open a 
college licensed to give degrees, no evidence at all of educational integrity 
is required. As a result, there are, in nearly every state, diploma mills 
where a B.A., an M.A., and even a Ph.D. can be bought with so much 
money ina minimum of time. The administration and so-called faculty 
of such colleges typically have received their degrees from that institu- 
tion or from some other diploma mill; and the program of studies they 
offer would be laughable if it were not a crime against genuine education 
and the real meaning of a college degree. The colleges have a job to do, 
like the doctors, in eliminating quacks from their midst. 

Some state education departments assume major responsibility for 
the accrediting of the colleges and universities inside a given state. The 
New York State Board of Regents does an annual job of going over the 
offerings and strength of each college or university, and the power it 
wields over even the private institutions in New York is considerable. 
Most states, however, leave college accrediting up to regional associations, 
which do a careful job of reviewing periodic reports from the colleges 
listing their faculties, curriculums, buildings and facilities, and finances. 
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Even so, it is hard for an association comprising many states and hundreds 
of thousands of square miles to know at first hand what kind of job the 
college is doing. I know of only one association, the Middle States, that 
makes a regular series of inspections of its member institutions. Thus it 
is entirely possible for a college, once having been accredited, to coast 
along for years, or even to go seriously downhill, without having its 
accreditation disturbed. 

Before I leave the subject of accrediting associations, a word about 
so-called college ratings. As a people we are obsessed with curiosity 
about comparative standing. I suppose it is the old horse-racing instinct: 
we want to know who is winning, we want to feel that we are connected 
with something a little better than something else. So one hears people 
saying that their Alma Mater, Harmony College, ranks third in music 
in the country, or that Jawbone University in their city is fifth among 
law schools. Whenever they are asked where these ratings come from, 
the answer is a little vague. Almost always it is the lame statement, 
“Well, it’s supposed to be so.” Last year there was an attempted rating 
of leading colleges and universities initiated by the Chicago Tribune and 
widely publicized. Once again, the full identity of the raters was not 
disclosed; there was a general statement that “distinguished educators” 
had formed a panel to assist the author of the report. Certainly, the 
institutions picked to represent the first ten as universities, men’s colleges, 
co-ed colleges, and so on, contained some names we would all salute. 
On the other hand, there were some selections that were more than a 
little strange. Whenever a college or a department in that college is 
said to “rate” so-and-so on a scale, take a long breath before you 
believe it; better yet, write your uncle from Missouri. No recognized 
educational agency in the country attempts to rate one institution, or one 
department, against another. 

Even if professional associations could do an up-to-date job of checking 
the strength of colleges and universities, the public would probably be 
the last to know the results. College accreditations, like financial audits 
and business surveys, tend to become wrapped up in their own vocabulary 
to such an extent that only an expert can understand them. The 
public has little interest in that kind of accreditation, past knowing that 
a college is accredited. What it wants to know is, “How really good is 
Siwash College? Four years for my son is going to cost a lot of money; 
and I’ll probably be dunned in addition for the Parents’ Fund to help 
make up the rest of the cost. How am I to decide whether this is really 
the best college for the money I have to put into it?” 


SOME people judge a college literally by appearance. They visit a 
certain campus, drive casually around the grounds, and then decide it 
does not look like a very good place. To such people I would have to 
say that the most beautiful small campus I know is Scripps in Claremont, 
and that the most beautiful university campus I have seen is Cornell. 
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Among handsome co-education campuses I should have to name 
Allegheny in Pennsylvania, where I served for seven years. But I do 
not think that gets us very far in deciding on the merits of what is inside. 

One of the most frustrating things about college appraisals is the way 
they get mixed up with athletic rivalry. I have always been a lover of 
football and all sports; but I fail to see what they have to do with quality 
of instruction. Nor have I found a man who would pick a college for 
his son simply because it had a championship football team. Yet some 
alumni act as if this were the most important, if not the only important, 
thing in college quality. If such were the case, we should do better to 
eliminate our English, philosophy, and mathematics departments and 
concentrate on physical education. Our chief building on campus might 
then resemble Madison Square Garden. Our professors would all bulge 
with muscles, and our president would undoubtedly be Mr. Bud Wilkinson. 

It does not take much thinking to realize that the temporary accident 
or the planned event of a championship football team is a proper basis 
for college choice only if your son happens to be planning a career as 
professional football player and coach. For the rest, it is an incidental 
attraction. Sometimes it is a detraction, if it comes to demand a great 
deal of money which must be diverted from instructional departments. 
Has anybody stopped to ask what athletic subsidy costs a college, and what 
other interests are sacrificed to pay it? Yet some persons persist in the 
folklore that athletics is a key to institutional success: Only if state 
institutions can influence legislative-appropriations committees by glam- 
orous athletic performances is there some limited truth in it. 

A more sophisticated look at college quality is taken by occasional 
businessmen in asking about the literal credit rating of the college, that 
is, its business efficiency. A few colleges I know, like symphony orches- 
tras, boast they have never had a year without a deficit. With this 
philosophy, most of us disagree. We believe that a college, like any 
business, must show modern methods in its books and in planning ex- 
penses as against income. A college may plan to move ahead with 
certain major improvements over a span of years, and for a time this 
may mean debit-financing; but if the plan is not held to so that the 
college eventually reaches a balanced operation, then the public has a 
right to question its stability. I applaud any businessman who asks to 
see the balance sheet of the college before he sends his children there as 
students or before he makes a gift. I would ask only that, as in any 
business, the way the balance sheet is read depend upon where the business 
is moving and what particular stage it has reached in that movement. 

Many careful-thinking people evaluating colleges remember the 
Bible saying, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” They ask about 
the graduates of that college and what they have done in life; and this 
is a good test so long as it is carefully interpreted. No college can take 
credit for all the captains of industry or brilliant scientists who may 
have spent four years there. Neither should it take the blame for the 
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embezzlers and wife-beaters who turn up now and then. One must look 
at figures in the aggregate. If over the years the college has helped to 
produce a large number of statesmen, outstanding professional men, 
civic leaders, and so on, one can conclude at least that it has been 
patronized by people of character and intent, and has made some con- 
tribution to their development. 

My favorite among the answers given by people asked what they 
are looking for in a college is, “I am looking for a college which states 
what it is trying to do for young people in terms I can understand and 
agree with.” People who say this show they are thinking not of appear- 
ances or surface features but of the educational operation itself. The 
word is integrity. Colleges exist for all sorts of purposes, and it is perhaps 
unhappily true that there are colleges in America more different from 
each other than any one of them is different from some high schools. When 
we can become clearer in America about what we want to get from a 
college education, we shall have a better idea of what we want to put into it. 

Granted that educational aims should be of paramount importance, 
one may still ask how an outsider can tell whether the college is reaching 
its aims. Once again, there are no easy answers. I suggest that watch- 
ing that college, or even reading its catalogue carefully, will give some 
inkling of how closely the program conforms to what the college advertises. 
One college, for instance, may announce that it is chiefly interested in 
developing broad understanding, but a look at its curriculum shows 
only a list of narrow, technical, how-to-do-it courses which rely on 
memory rather than understanding. Another college may advertise 
that it can prepare a student for any one of thirty careers; yet an examina- 
tion of the courses of study reveals the thinnest kind of offerings and a 
great reliance upon glowing descriptions of a very few. Some institutions, 
for example, purport to prepare young people for a variety of careers in 
radio, television, and drama, leaving the preparation all to one over- 
worked teacher, who conducts seven or eight courses without staff or 
decent equipment. 


AFTER a decision has been reached concerning what kind of college 
education is wanted and it has been concluded that the catalogue state- 
ments seem to support that kind of education, there are two tests the 
independent observer may perform to help him determine that college’s 
credit rating. One is to look at the college library. As a general rule of 
thumb you may properly question the quality of any small college whose 
library contains less than one hundred books per student, or of a larger 
university in which the ratio is poorer than fifty books per student. A 
good library will have a great deal on almost any subject broad enough 
to belong in a college of its type. After all, there are two main sources 
of learning in a college: the library and the professors. For the faculty 
we can reserve our final comment. 

The evaluation of a college faculty is a hard task. Unfortunately, 
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colleges themselves are not entirely clear about what constitutes a truly 
first-class faculty. Some institutions, particularly universities, believe 
research and scholarly writing are of first importance. The college trade 
has a cliché among its young faculty: ‘Publish or perish.” What this 
amounts to is that the highest-ranking and best-paid professors become 
the ones who are least accessible to students. In the liberal-arts colleges— 
and especially the small colleges—there is a different attitude toward what 
constitutes a good teacher. To be sure, his preparation must be of the 
best. If the faculty members come from graduate schools of recognized 
excellence—the Harvards, the Californias, the Wisconsins, the Columbias 
—then it is certain that they come from centers where preparation for 
college teaching is at its best. On the other hand, this does not establish 
the fact that they are good teachers or that they are qualified to be the 
friends and helpers of students over a four-year span. 


THIS leads me to a final statement about the credit rating of a college. 
Since it is so hard to judge a college by its output, the best thing to do 
is to try to measure, not the outcome, but the input. Of all the ingre- 
dients in that input, the ability and dedication of the faculty are the most 
important. The college is only as good as the men and women who teach 
in its classrooms and who sit at its counseling desks. The parent who is 
shopping for a college should try to meet some of these people before 
committing his children to their care. Far too many parents and pro- 
spective students who are college-hunting never get beyond the admissions 
director, the deans of men and women, or possibly the president. Those 
officials are frankly prepared—after all, it is their job—to sell the college. 
But they are not the persons with whom the students will spend most 
of their time. The quality of the chairmen of departments is often a 
measure of the quality of the college. Are they possessed of broad 
human interest, or are they detached and withdrawn? Do they them- 
selves take part in the teaching of freshman courses or do they leave 
Freshmen to their most inexperienced new instructors or, worse yet, to 
their graduate assistants? Can they talk about anything outside their 
own field? This is a telling test indeed, because their ability to reach 
students often depends on breadth of interest and information. The 
appraisal of professors as people is possibly the most important single 
method by which the public can establish the credit rating of a college. 
Professors should be people—learned people to be sure, but still warm 
and human in their approach to life. 

The public has a right to establish credit ratings for its colleges. 
The colleges, in turn, have a right to expect those credit ratings to be 
made. And when the college passes its credit rating, it has a right to 
expect the public to contribute to its financial ability so that it can meet 
the task of education as a quality enterprise. Second-class education, 
like second-class credit, won’t do our job in the years ahead. 
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A Dangerous Trend in Graduate Education 


A problem of growing concern in graduate education to which adminis- 
trators must give immediate attention is the rapidly developing tendency 
to merge undergraduate and graduate students in the same courses. 
The purity of graduate education is constantly being challenged through 
this admixture of undergraduate and advanced students. The so-called 
mixed course is tending to become the rule, rather than the exception, as 
colleges and universities construct their graduate programs. 

A mixed course may be defined as one in which graduate and under- 
graduate students earn credit in the same course taught by the same 
instructor at a stipulated class hour. In the catalogues, these courses 
carry such descriptive phrases as “Open to qualified undergraduates and 
graduates,” ‘“Upper-division and graduate courses,” “Open to Juniors, 
Seniors, and graduates,” “Carries both graduate and undergraduate 
credit,” “For graduates and advanced undergraduates.”” The appearance 
of these descriptive labels in ever increasing numbers is adequate warning 
that we must pause to examine carefully the nature and quality of con- 
temporary graduate education. 

The graduate-school catalogues of some seventy-five institutions of 
higher education have been studied in an effort to trace the extent to 
which mixed courses have made inroads into graduate education in 
American colleges and universities. The institutions selected for con- 
sideration are widely scattered geographically. Both tax-supported 
and endowed colleges and universities are included. All have been 
approved by various accrediting agencies. All of them confer the 
Master’s degree; many, the doctorate. Most of them enjoy high prestige 
in academic circles. 

To indicate the growing number of mixed courses in graduate programs, 
it seems unnecessary to analyze the curricular offerings of every graduate 
school in the nation; nor is it deemed feasible to scrutinize every division 
and department of each institution in order to discern this almost universal 
trend. Instead, selected academic divisions and departments in the 
sciences, social sciences, applied sciences, humanities, education, and 
English have been chosen for consideration. For purposes of convenience 
in identification, both natural and physical sciences are included under the 
broad heading of sciences. History, political science, economics, and 
allied fields of study fall into the general category of the social sciences. 
167 
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The applied sciences are identified in this study with such subjects as 
home economics, business administration, library science, and archi- 
tecture. Courses in philosophy, fine arts, speech, and the dramatic arts 
have been assigned to the humanities division. The education courses 
studied embrace offerings in administration, guidance, elementary educa- 
tion, secondary education, and related subject-matter areas. Finally, 
the English curriculums examined were in grammar, composition, and 
literature. All of the offerings studied, however, are intrinsic parts of 
curricular patterns which lead to advanced degrees. 

The catalogue announcements of the seventy-five institutions reveal 
a total of 14,732 courses open to graduate students. Of these, approxi- 
mately 62 per cent are mixed courses and 38 per cent are open to graduate 
students only. A further breakdown of the statistics shows that an 
estimated 14 per cent of the mixed courses are in the sciences; 28 per cent, 
in the social sciences; 12 per cent, in the applied sciences; 9 per cent, in 
the humanities; 26 per cent, in education; and 11 per cent, in English. A 
percentage analysis of the courses open to “graduate students only” 
reveals that about Ig per cent of such courses are in the sciences; 26 per 
cent, in the social sciences; 9 per cent, in the applied sciences; 4 per cent, in 
the humanities; 32 per cent, in education; and 10 per cent, in English. 

Although additional statistics and analyses could be presented which 
would provide further evidence of the contamination of graduate educa- 
tion, the important lesson gained from these statistics is that almost all 
institutions of higher learning tend to encourage the creation of a per- 
missive academic framework which destroys the lines of demarcation 
between graduate and undergraduate education. As one contemplates 
current and future problems in higher education such as increased enroll- 
ments, shortages of qualified teaching personnel, and limited space for 
instruction, he is concerned about the effect they will have on the purity 
of graduate education. By their very nature, these problems endanger 
the development of a strong and independent graduate program. It is 
true that the mixed course is a helpful device in overcoming curricular 
and instructional obstacles, but it can exert a most detrimental influence 
as the pressures mount in higher education. Unless college and university 
administrators take a realistic look at what is happening to the graduate 
curriculum, the mixed course will become so prevalent that the label 
“graduate education” will be a misnomer. 

: Joun E. Horner, Hanover College 


The Higher-Education Loan Plan 


Massachusetts has inaugurated a novel financial-assistance program 
designed to help students attending institutions of higher education solve 
their financial problems. The Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation (MHEAC) was incorporated in 1956 by the Massachusetts 
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legislature! to assist Massachusetts students at institutions of higher 
education to complete their educational programs. In co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Bankers Association, MHEAC has established 
the Higher Education Loan Plan (HELP), the first state-wide plan in the 
United States which makes low-cost commercial credit available for 
student loans without collateral. The interest rate on such loans is 
lower, and the repayment period is longer, than on ordinary personal 
loans. Loans made by HELP are designed to supplement the income 
of needy students and their families. These loans make it possible for 
students to continue their education who otherwise would not be able to 
do so. All students, however, not just the borrowers, benefit from the 
plan because HELP frees for other uses the loan funds of institutions 
of higher education in Massachusetts that previously went to students. 
The HELP plan is based upon the concept that a student is mature enough 
to borrow funds from a commercial bank to cover part of the cost of his 
higher education and to repay the loan after he graduates and begins to 
earn an income. 

State Senator Philip A. Graham of Hamilton, Massachusetts, origi- 
nated the student loan plan described here. His idea in the beginning 
was to create a state loan fund, but discussions with officers of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston led him to modify the plan so that it could be 
operated through the commercial banking system. The Massachusetts 
Bankers Association strongly supported the plan in the state legislature. 

The state law creating MHEAC defines as eligible for a HELP loan 
“any person domiciled in Massachusetts who (i) is enrolled and in 
satisfactory standing at an approved educational institution; (ii) is 
pursuing a program of higher education; and (iii) has satisfactorily 
completed the requirements of the freshman year of his program of 
higher education.” The approved educational institutions include (1) 
all junior and senior colleges authorized to confer degrees and associate 
degrees, (2) state-approved schools for nurses and practical nurses, (3) 
licensed private trade schools, (4) sixteen business schools, (5) junior and 
senior colleges outside Massachusetts accredited by a regional accrediting 
association, and (6) accredited professional schools. 

An eligible student may apply for a HELP loan at the commercial 
bank of his choice. This is advantageous from the student’s standpoint 
because he can select a local bank which knows his family and will act 
promptly on his application. The student’s parent or guardian must 
approve the application for a HELP loan but is not a co-maker of the note. 
If the student is married, his or her spouse must act as co-maker. 

Students under twenty-one years of age are granted by special law 
“full legal capacity to act in their own behalf in the matter of contracts 
and other transactions, and with respect to such acts done by them they 
shall have all of the rights, powers and privileges and be subject to the 
obligations of persons of full age.” This provision is of the utmost 


1Chapter 298 of the Acts and Resolves of 1956 
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importance because commercial banks previously could not make loans 
to minors. 

The educational institution is required to furnish the bank with 
information regarding the student, his educational program, and his 
record. The application for a HELP loan is processed by the bank in 
much the same way as a regular personal loan. However, it must go to 
MHEAC for approval. The bank and the student determine the amount 
of the loan, which is usually limited to $500 per academic year or to a 
maximum of $1,500 over a three-year period. 

The original note signed by the student becomes due for payment 
six months subsequent to his anticipated date of graduation. A student 
may repay his loan in full or in part at any time before its due date, or 
he may extend it, with the approval of MHEAC, by signing a renewal 
note which provides for a maximum of thirty-six equal monthly payments. 
Thus HELP loans are superior to personal loans, which usually have to be 
repaid within one year. 

The original note is written for the amount of the loan plus the interest 
on the loan for its entire term. The interest charge on the original note 
is one-half of 1 per cent in excess of the prime rate on unsecured com- 
mercial bank loans prevailing at the time. The interest rate must be in 
excess of a minimum of 3% per cent and less than a maximum of 5% per 
cent. The prime rate—the interest rate on unsecured commercial bank 
loans made to the strongest borrowers—is currently 4 per cent in Boston, 
less than half the interest rate on conventional personal loans. The 
interest rate on renewal notes is determined from time to time by MHEAC, 
the current rate being 4% per cent. If a student repays a HELP loan in 
full or in part prior to its due date, he receives a rebate on unearned 
interest charges. 

All financial institutions and domestic corporations are authorized 
by special law to make contributions and loans to MHEAC and are 
eligible for membership in the Corporation. The members of MHEAC 
are not responsible for losses of the Corporation and are not liable for 
damages on account of any obligation of the Corporation. MHEAC 
guarantees up to 80 per cent of all approved bank loans to students under 
the HELP plan. It maintains a reserve of 10 per cent to back its guaranty, 
which is the heart of the plan, enabling commercial banks to make loans 
to students at unusually low interest rates and for longer terms than 
standard personal loans. Every $100 in the guaranty fund makes 
possible $1,000 in HELP loans. The credit of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is not pledged. The guaranty feature makes the plan 
particularly attractive to individuals and corporations that wish to assist 
students financially because every dollar contributed to the guaranty 
fund makes ten dollars in HELP loans available to students. MHEAC 
is exempted from state and local taxation, and the Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled that contributions to its guaranty fund are deductible 
in computing net income for tax purposes. 
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The guaranty feature of the HELP loan plan also minimizes the amount 
of funds MHEAC has to procure. The organization’s initial plans are to 
raise $500,000 for its guaranty fund, which will make possible $5,000,000 
in HELP loans. Business firms, individuals, charitable trusts, insurance 
companies, and public utilities have all contributed to the guaranty fund 
in amounts ranging from $100 to $10,000. The Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts has urged support of the HELP project, and MHEAC is 
depending upon its members for a large share of the guaranty fund 
because they are the major employers of college znd university graduates. 

MHEAC commenced active operations on March 11, 1957. One 
thousand seven hundred and forty-three loans totaling $803,112 were 
approved during the first year of operation. Recipients of HELP loans 
are registered at 190 institutions of higher education in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada. The average HELP loan is slightly under 
$400 but has been increasing in amount. These figures are larger than 
it was anticipated they would be for the first year of operation. One 
hundred and seventeen banks are at present actively participating in the 
plan. Twenty-four loans have been repaid in full. No bank has yet 
reported any loan as delinquent. 

The New York legislature created a Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation in April, 1957, and it has been proposed that MHEAC be 
similarly transformed into a New England Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation. Maine, which adopted the Massachusetts pla: im foto in 
October, 1957, and commenced to operate it on April :17, 1958, uses this 
same title for its corporation but restricts its loans to residents of Maine. 
Consequently, the name is somewhat misleading. 

An outstanding feature of the HELP plan is the assumption by the 
student of the responsibility for financing part of his education. Self- 
reliance is fostered. Students who borrow are investing in their own 
future. It is estimated that a higher education is worth $100,000 to 
$150,000 over a lifetime. 

Certain individuals and groups are convinced that only a scholarship 
program administered by the federal government can remedy the plight 
of students who are financially unable to attend an institution of higher 
education. It would appear that the HELP loan plan, if universally 
= in the United States, might obviate the need for federal scholar- 
ships. 

Josepu F. Zimmerman, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
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Graduate Degrees As Profes- 
sional Degrees 


NE of the most important gener- 

alizations with respect to grad- 

uate work is that the graduate 
school is a professional school, and 
graduate degrees are professional 
degrees. This assertion would be 
contradicted by some important per- 
sons. For example, the Committee 
on Policies in Graduate Education of 
the Association of Graduate Schools 
said in its report presented at the 1957 
meeting of the Association, “The Ph.D. 
is not a professional degree. No 
degree could be called professional 
which sets out to nurture individual 
discovery and which exalts newness in 
knowledge.””! 

When we say that graduate degrees 
are professional degrees, we mean that 
nearly everyone who seeks an M.A. 
or a Ph.D. does so for the purpose of 
preparing for, or advancing in, a 
profession—college teaching, research 
in an industrial laboratory, service in 
a governmental agency, or some other 
occupation requiring highly specialized 
knowledge and an understanding of 
the way knowledge is created. In 
a fairly long professional career the 
writer has become well acquainted 
with several scores of graduate stu- 
dents; in all but two cases, their 
major purnose was to prepare for, or 
to improve themselves with respect 
to, college teaching or some other 
professional calling. (The two excep- 

1The report, “Doctors and Masters—Good 


and Bad,” is reprinted in the New York Times, 
November 13, 1957, p. 28. 
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tions, one an M.A. and the other a 
Ph.D. candidate, were seeking their 
degrees simply for their own personal 
satisfaction.) There is no reason to 
suppose that these students were 
atypical. The only basis on which the 
professional character of graduate 
degrees can be gainsaid is to deny 
professional status to the college 
teacher of history or the research 
physicist. And few would make such 
a denial. 

The Committee of the Association 
of Graduate Schools apparently used 
“professional” in a different sense. 
To the Committee, “professional 
degree” seems to mean a degree 
marking the end of a closely prescribed 
course of training for a particular 
calling, such as the practice of law, 
medicine, or engineering. There is, of 
course, an important difference between 
degrees in these fields and graduate 
degrees, in that candidates for an 
M.A. or a Ph.D. degree are looking 
forward to different kinds of service. 
But the fact that they are preparing 
for service in various professional 
callings makes their degrees profes- 
sional in the most important sense of 
the word. The fact that students 
pursue graduate degrees in preparation 
for a variety of callings is immaterial. 
A considerable number of law students 
are looking forward to careers in 
business, government service, or 
politics, rather than to the practice of 
law, but this does not contravene the 
professional character of the LL.B. 
degree. 

The professional character of grad- 
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uate degrees has important implica- 
tions for graduate education. It 
means, in the first place, that students 
and their advisers, in planning pro- 
grams of study, should be careful to 
take into account the professional 
plans of the student. For example, 
the student who plans to be a college 
teacher of physics and the one who 
plans a _ research career in a 
government center for the study of 
atomic energy should have different 
programs, although obviously these 
would have a good deal in common. 

It means, in the second place, that 
regulations governing the courses of 
study for graduate degrees should be 
flexible rather than rigid. These 
regulations should not require a major 
and one or two minors (“‘major” and 
“‘minor” meaning the offerings of estab- 
lished departments). Such require- 
ments wil! prevent some good students 
from making the best use of the 
resources of the institution. Instead 
of requiring a major and minor, 
institutions should require “a reason- 
able degree of concentration on inter- 
related subjects” (as one graduate- 
school bulletin states). Such a require- 
ment, plus the standard requirement 
of approval by the adviser and provi- 
sion for review by the dean of the 
graduate school, would provide the 
freedom that graduate students need 
in pursuing their professional studies 
and would at the same time ensure 
proper standards. 

The third implication of the pro- 
fessional character of graduate work 
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is closely related to the second. Some 
students, especially the better ones, 
should be encouraged to plan programs 
which cut across existing fields of 
knowledge. There is nothing sacred 
about existing departments; they 
merely represent general fields within 
which most teaching and research 
have been done. But as knowledge 
advances, it becomes increasingly prob- 
able that new fields will develop. 
Moreover, research in areas over- 
lapping existing fields is one of the 
highly effective ways of advancing 
learning. Progress in nuclear physics 
is likely to create a need for persons 
specializing in certain new aspects of 
public health. Preparation for such 
specialization might well include study 
in medicine, bacteriology, genetics, 
physics, chemistry, social psychology, 
and other fields. Who would say that 
it is improper to study for the Ph.D. 
degree in preparation for such a career, 
or that the best program for such 
study could be constructed on the 
basis of a requirement of a major and 
one or two minors? 

As everyone recognizes, the coming 
decades will see tremendous demands 
on the graduate schools. It is impor- 
tant that, as quantitative pressures 
build up, we do our best to maintain 
and improve quality. As we strive 
to do this, one of the most important 
things that we should keep in mind, 
not merely as a verbal concept but as 
an operational principle, is that the 
M.A. and the Ph.D. are professional 


degrees. 
R. H. E. 
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Hersert E. Hawkes, DEAN oF 
CotumBia COLLEGE, 1918-1943, dy 
William Ernest Weld and Kathryn 
W. Sewny. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. xiv-+171 pp. 


This small and unpretentious vgalume 
commemorates an esteemed and 
beloved figure in recent American 
education. It is clearly and pleasantly 
written, and the stalwart, conservative 
New England personality and char- 
acter of Dean Hawkes shine through 
its pages as his achievements are 
chronicled. Those achievements were 
many and influential. But for all its 
clarity and praise, the book will seem 
inadequate to those who knew Hawkes, 
to those who have spent many years 
in the storm and stress of a dean’s 
office and know the turbulence of 
clashing wills, the ambitions, jealousies, 
and frustrations of the academic scene, 
and especially to those, like Hawkes, 
who struggled to achieve any college- 
wide aims against the intense depart- 
mentalism of a_ university. Here 
Hawkes’s achievements are faithfully 
chronicled, but little sense of the 
infighting, frustration, patience, cun- 
ning, and statesmanship necessary to 
gain those achievements is conveyed. 
The volume lacks the psychological 
depth and the national perspective 
which would have better shown the 
Dean as a complex and significant 
figure in American higher education in 
the first half of this century. 

The lack of depth is most evident 
in the eighth and ninth chapters, 
entitled respectively “The Building of 
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a Curriculum” and “The Program in 
Operation.” Here Hawkes’s most sig- 
nal, influential, and lasting achieve- 
ment is chronicled. As early as 1919 
he had persuaded the faculty to 
establish the interdepartmental course 
called Contemporary Civilization, and 
through the next twenty years he 
gradually built up a full-bodied pro- 
gram in what is now called general 
education. In this, he was a pioneer, 
and his shadow on American education 
is along one. We may well challenge 
the statement of the authors when 
they say at this point, “It should be 
noted that the Dean’s role is rather 
one of expediter than initiator” (page 
71). No. The program would never 
have been formulated, approved, and 
operated without the patience, the 
careful and wily preparation, and the 
stubborn persistence of the Dean as 
he made toward his clearly imagined 
goal. His success owes much to his 
“gumshoe” methods and his famous 
“smokers.” Others helped, but he 
did it. Even so, the Dean was never 
able to establish an entirely satis- 
factory and lasting arrangement of 
courses in the natural sciences. That 
awaits a second coming. 

As notable as Hawkes’s achievement 
in general education was, it was by 
no means all. His contribution to the 
development and co-ordination of 
mental testing was most important. 
Here again, the failure of the authors 
to provide a national perspective for 
this movement tends to localize and 
minimize Hawkes’s accomplishments. 
But when the achievements of national 
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consequence have been named and 
praised, perhaps another equal to these 
is his conduct of Columbia College for 
twenty-five years. Here the essential 
nature of the Dean is well illustrated: 
his patient care for the individual 
student; the conscientious, wise, and 
just performance of his daily duties; 
his integrity, modesty, and courage. 
A passage from Hawkes’s last public 
address closes the book and fittingly 
exhibits his personality: “To hand the 
torch on to the next person in the 
race; to keep pure and undefiled the 
traditions that have been handed 
down from the fathers; to do one’s 
part in maintaining strong and pure 
the succession in which one finds 
himself, is an opportunity and a duty 
worthy of one’s complete devotion” 
(page 166). 
C, DeVane 
Yale College 


EXISTENTIALISM AND EpucaTIon, 
George F. Kneller. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. xi+ 
170 pp. $3.75. 

One who expects to find in this book 

a clearly stated existentialist philos- 

ophy of education will be disappointed. 

But the title of the book does not 

promise any such thing, and the 

author takes care to point out repeat- 
edly—and correctly, I think—that the 
existentialists, in contrast to Dewey 
and the pragmatists, have no such 
philosophy, or at least no such ex- 
pressed philosophy. In fact, one may 
even question whether they have any 
philosophy at all in the strict sense 
of the word. They disagree widely 
among themselves in some of the 
most important aspects of their 
position. They insist on the fact 
that literary creations and artistic 
productions, rather than metaphysical 
tomes, are the most effective media for 
the portrayal of the nature of existence. 
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And they abhor abstract conceptual 
schemes, fearing, no doubt, the sad 
fate of the man who dwelt so long with 
abstractions that he awakened one 
morning to find himself dead. 

Yet there runs through the exis- 
tentialist position a common recogni- 
tion of the importance of the individual, 
as opposed both to the group and to the 
natural world in which he finds himself. 
But man is not, for the existentialists, a 
formalized essence capable of definition 
and analysis. It is true that God may 
be a “king-sized artisan” who first 
had an idea of man and then made 
him in accordance with this pattern. 
But for man this is not the case. 
Man first is, and then discovers, or 
even creates, his essence. Moreover 
he discovers himself, not in his think- 
ing, as Descartes supposed, but in such 
basic reactions as anguish, dread, and 
choice. Thus the important thing 
about the universe is man, and the 
important thing about man is his 
emotionality, his freedom, his indi- 
viduality, and his creativity. 

While this point of view is not novel 
and has no direct consequences either 
for a theory of education or for the 
organization of curriculums, it cer- 
tainly lends support to a Mark 
Hopkins philosophy of education and 
is antagonistic to the trend toward 
mass education which fate seems to 
have decreed for our schools and 
colleges in the years immediately 
ahead. The existentialists emphasize 
that great creative and literary work 
is done by individuals, not by groups, 
and that the person discovers himself 
best in the “I-Thou” relationship. 
The author agrees with this person-to- 
person theory of education and states 
that “for the modern educator exis- 
tentialism is a warning to fend off the 
demands and pressures of organized 
society and strike out anew in search 
of an education of and for the indi- 
vidual” (page 141). Where this will 
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lead is not clear, as it is not clear for 
the existentialists themselves since 
they number among their group theists 
and atheists, Protestants and Catho- 
lics, afirmers and deniers of current 
social values. The fact that the 
future direction of the movement is 
so uncertain, and its educational 
implications so precarious, is due both 
to the youth and freedom of the point 
of view and its unwillingness to tie 
itself down to any rigid conceptual 
formulation. 

The book provides a clear-cut and 
accurate exposition of the movement 
and a well-grounded yet cautious 
statement of its possible implications 
for a philosophy of education. 

A. Corne.ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


How to Estimate THE BvILDING 
OF A COLLEGE oR UNI- 
versity: A DEMONSTRATION OF 
Metuops DeEvELopeD AT THE UNI- 
veRsITY OF Minnesota, dy William 
T. Middlebrook. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958. xii+170 pp. $15.00. 
That there is need for more accurate 

estimating of building needs at our 

colleges and universities is evident on 
most campuses. The use of inade- 
quate data and dependence on 
subjective judgment, which often is 
biased by the enthusiasm and rivalry 
of department heads, have resulted in 

a failure to provide for the total needs 

of the college and in costly errors 

which become obstacles to the evolve- 
ment of an orderly and efficient campus 
plan. 

Mr. Middlebrook’s 
realistic. 


approach is 
He has recognized and 
pointed out the weaknesses of the 
traditional methods employed in esti- 
mating need, including the failure to 
evaluate prevailing utilization of space, 
to determine the practical working 
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capacity of available space, and to 
avoid the projection of need on the 
basis of “existing deficiencies—as well 
as specifying too liberally” (page 4). 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity of 
taking into consideration the “‘cross- 
over” factor, that is, the extent to 
which students in one college or 
department use the facilities of other 
colleges or departments and thus have 
an impact on their respective space 
requirements. 

No device designed to measure any- 
thing as complex as the space require- 
ments of a great university will be free 
from some limitations. Mr. Middle- 
brook refers to the methods described 
as a tool, which “can serve as a guide 
in arriving at decisions regarding space, 
but cannot, of course, supplant the 
critical judgments of faculty members 
and deans and other administrators in 
evaluating space needs” (page 10). 
Experience with the device at Min- 
nesota has indicated that certain 
refinements need to be made, including 
the determination of ratios of assign- 
able areas to gross areas in different 
kinds of buildings as well as unit costs 
applicable to them. 

Among the more significant criteria 
developed for evaluating space and 
determining space needs are the “‘opti- 
mal space use factors” and the “space 
increase factors.” Their value is de- 
scribed as follows: 

. the new method provides brakes—the 
optimal space use factors—which are 
capable of controlling expansion by keeping 
it in constant relation to the best use of 
space. . . . Future space needs are based 
on a computation of how many additional 
square feet of space are needed for each ad- 
ditional unit of load. This number is the 
space increase factor for a particular func- 
tion (page 8). 


The methods employed are some- 
what complex, but the author has 
justified them fully. A great quantity 
of data is entailed in a study of this 
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type if the estimates are to have 
validity. However, anyone charged 
with the responsibility for a similar 
task will want to be equally meticulous 
if he would be reassured that no detail 
has been overlooked which could have 
an appreciable effect on the reliability 
of his estimates. This instrument was 
developed to determine the building 
needs of the University of Minnesota, 
one of our largest universities. Its 
methods, with slight modifications in 
some instances, would appear to be 
adaptable to studies of a similar nature 
in the great majority of our colleges 
and universities. The justification for 
the time and effort required to make 
an accurate estimate of needs is well 
summarized in the statement that “‘it 
is easier to convince a citizen or a 
legislator of an institution’s need when 
one’s assertions are backed up with 
sound, logical, organized facts rather 
than supported by personal assurances 
and enrollment data alone” (page 12). 
Creve O. WeEstBy 
Department of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN INsTI- 
TUTIONS OF HiGHER EpucATION IN 
THE Soutu, by Fred Cole. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1958. xix+169 pp. 
$3.00. 

Beginning in 1950, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
developed a program in which approxi- 
mately seventy American institutions 
of higher learning undertook studies 
and appraisals of their resources and 
academic activities bearing on world 
affairs. In the four volumes published 
thus far, the role of colleges and uni- 
versities in world affairs has been 
explored through discussions of se- 
lected topics: the contribution of 
extra-curricular experiences to a broad 
outlook, the foreign student on the 
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American campus, the relevant tech- 
niques of adult education, and the 
training of specialists. The present 
work differs from others in the series 
in that the approach is regional rather 
than topical. It focuses its attention 
on the attitudes and practices in the 
teaching of international relations 
throughout the South. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Cole that 
he has not allowed his conviction that 
higher education needs to assume “a 
significant share of the burden of 
raising the level of knowledge about 
international relations” (page ix) to 
run away with his judicious and 
capable handling of the conditions he 
analyzes. Thus we learn that “only 
a few institutions in the South have 
programs specifically designed for stu- 
dents who want to specialize in inter- 
national relations” (page 145), and 
these are mostly large universities. 
There appears to be no agreement on 
“the degree of formalization as well as 
of specialization necessary or desirable”’ 
(page 145). There seems to be no 
greater demand for “those whose dasic 
specialty is international relations than 
for specialists in various disciplines 
related to the field” (page 146). The 
resulting confusion and uncertainty 
about the goals of this discipline are 
related to the handling of the field by 
non-specialists. Mr. Cole believes 
that one of the first steps in improving 
the situation would be “the presence 
on a campus of at least one or two 
people whose major concern [with 
international relations would help] to 
promote a concerted effort to resolve 
some of the problems” (page 150). 
Furthermore, the South, Mr. Cole 
suggests, needs an organization “‘whose 
purpose would be to provide informa- 
tion and expert assistance to those on 
the separate campuses who are con- 
sidering international relations edu- 
cation” (page 150). 

It is too bad that Mr. Cole had no 
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intention of making additional “spe- 
cific recommendations for action” 
(page 150), for his discerning handling 
of his subject would have assured him 
a respectful consideration of such 
proposals. After all, not only Mr. 
Cole’s contribution but the other four 
in this series have shown us that, in 
spite of the rapid rise of the course in 
international relations as well as the 
schools and departments of inter- 
national relations, the field is only now 
reaching its adolescent stage, and its 
subject-matter is still mostly a hodge- 
podge of all kinds of social-science 
subjects, nearly all presented with the 
unthinking fervor of blind idealism. 
Josepu S. Roucex 
University of Bridgeport 


EpucaTION FOR THE GIFTED: THE 
Firty-SEVENTH YEARBOOK OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
or Epucation, Parr II, edited by 
Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. 
xii+420+Viii pp. $4.00. 

The subject of this yearbook is most 
timely. There is, currently, thoughtful 
concern among both teachers and the 
public that we do more for superior 
students, for their own sakes and for 
the sake of our national life. This 
volume contains eighteen contributions 
by more than twenty-five authors, 
each of them calculated to give the 
best available information on some 
aspect of the subject. 

The authors have taken this assign- 
ment seriously and have together pro- 
duced a work which will be immensely 
helpful to those eager to see our most 
capable young people given a chal- 
lenging education. Since it would be 
somewhat invidious to single out 
particular contributions by the names 
of their authors, we shall simply 
indicate the range of materials covered 
and evaluate the treatment of them. 
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A striking fact that emerges is that 
there have been special programs for 
the gifted in this country ever since 
the Civil War. The movement was 
given a great fillip by the research of 
Terman in the early twenties. For 
ten years or so there was great interest, 
and many school and college programs 
developed. Then the interest faded 
somewhat, probably because of the 
economic stringencies of the thirties. 
Problems of the Second World War 
and the postwar period of relaxation 
kept interest at a low ebb. The 
Korean War and the cold war brought 
it back. Today there is more interest 
than ever before. 

This volume covers the psychologicai 
side of the problem well. Papers on 
the identification of the gifted, their 
motivation, and the conditions which 
nourish their development are par- 
ticularly informative. 

Most of the book is taken up with 
detailed descriptions of programs actu- 
ally in force, from nursery school to 
the university. These descriptions 
treat identification procedures, coun- 
seling, programs of acceleration, differ- 
entiated curriculums and differentiated 
classes, the training of teachers, the 
organization of a program and its 
cost, and the explanation of such 
programs to the community. It is 
heartening to find that despite the 
general laxity in American education 
which has been so properly criticized, 
there are mahy imaginative experi- 
ments going forward. 

The greatest value of this work will 
be to those who have already embarked 
upon programs for the gifted or those 
who are eager to see their institutions 
do so. The veritable mine of infor- 
mation made available here on what 
is going on across the country will 
give guidance to the confident and 
reassurance to the timid. 

Rosert C, ANGELL 
University of Michigan 
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